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why your watch 
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from Garrard 


GARRARD Crown Jewellers 
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ETERNA::MATIC 
18 ct. gold automatic lady’s Eternamatic’ watch on 18 ct.|gold 
bracelet. £211.10.0. Other Eterna models from £23.0.0. 


To buy a watch at Garrard is to be certain that you 
have secured the very best time-piece in its class : for 
here each watch has been selected by experts and 
submitted to the most rigorous testing and inspection 
. . and has passed with honours. 
Every watch we display has our exclusive two-year 
unconditional guarantee, which is given in addition 
to the maker’s warranty. The wisest way to buy a 
watch is to go to Garrard, where you see only the 
world’s finest watches in a wide variety of designs. 


An illustrated catalogue of watches will be sent 
free upon request. 





Striking murals make a showpiece of the power-house inside the Salime Dam in the Cantabrian 
mountains. The power-station was equipped by English Electric under a comprehensive contract. 
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NEW FOUNDATIONS 
IN SPAIN 


How she will meet a trebled demand for power 


GpPAin has won great credit for her achieve- 
ments in industrial expansion during the 
last fifteen years: in particular, steel, cement 
and engineering have pushed ahead rapidly— 
three basic industries which make a solid 
foundation for a strong economy. 

It is in the development and use of her 
electric power resources that Spain can point to 
her most telling successes. The plentiful supply 
of power is fundamental to all industrial 
growth, and Spain plans to treble her 1950 
consumption of electricity by 1963. 


English Electric in Spain 


Britain has had a considerable share in this 
development, notably as ° Spain’s principal 
supplier of hydro-electric plant, and The 
English Electric Company is playing a leading 
part in many enterprises. Dams at Salime and 
Silvon in Asturias to feed hydro-electric power 
to the industries of the north, power-stations 


POWER FOR PEACE 


“ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED, 


to supply Madrid—for these and other projects 
English Electric has supplied generating plant, 
switchgear and motors, while work isnow in pro- 
gress for new stations on the Tagus at Torrejon 
and Valdecaiias, which will together feed 400,000 
kilowatts into the Spanish power network. 
Another project, now completed, is the great 
new steelworks at Avilés. English Electric sup- 
plied a large variety of electrical equipment 


‘for this, under a comprehensive contract. And 


in the modernization of the railways, English 
Electric has built 75 powerful new electric 
locomotives to haul freight in the mountainous 
areas of the north. 

The relationship is ‘mutually fruitful. Spain 
knows she'can depend on the store of technical 
knowledge, skill and research which lie behind 
every contract with English Electric, while 
English Electric gains in Spain further valuable 
experience, which it can use in other countries 
and at home. 
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The turbine hall of Salime power-station contains four 
English Electric 50,000-h.p. turbine generating sets. 
Transformers, switchgear and control gear were also 


supplied by English Electric. 





The steel mills of Ensidesa at Aviles. English Electric 
supplied under comprehensive contract electrical equip- 
ment for the three rolling mills, including the first 
blooming mill twin-drive in Spain. 


One of the 75 English Electric 3,000-h.p. Co-Co 
electric locomotives supplied to the Spanish National 
Railways (RENFE). 


STRAND, LONDON W.C.2 
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Wherever, whenever you see a Rolls-Royce, 

you instantly—almost instinctively — 

recognise and respect it. It is the quality of this 
car that is unmistakable: 

the perfection of its design, its engineering, 


and its performance. 


Rolls-Royce recommend Esso Extra Motor Oil. 


A clear case of perfection matching perfection. 
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HAWKER SIDDELEY ‘BLUE STREAK’ FOR EUROPEAN SATELLITES 





Blue Streak will be the first stage booster to put satellites into orbit around the 
earth for the European Space Programme e Blue Streak, powered by two 
Rolls-Royce RZ.2 rocket motors has been developed and produced by 
de Havilland, a member company of Hawker Siddeley Aviation. The vast air- 


craft, electronic and industrial engineering capacity of the Hawker Siddeley 


Group is now at Europe's disposal to speed the practical formation of the new 


Furopean Aerospace Industry. HAWKER SIDDELEY GROUP 


18 St. James's Square, London S.W.1 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 19, 1961. 


A DISAPPOINTED ATTEMPT TO FLEE TO FREEDOM: AN ELDERLY EAST GERMAN COUPLE BEING TURNED BACK FROM THE BORDER 
INTO WEST BERLIN—A CONSEQUENCE OF THE CLOSING OF THE SECTORS BY THE EAST GERMAN GOVERNMENT. 


This pathetic scene shows two of the refugees who were turned back on 
August 13 after the East German Government had almost completely sealed 
the border between West Berlin and the Eastern sectors of the city and the 
territory surrounding West Berlin. Over the previous week-end a record 
number of refugees passed through. Although the life of the western sector 
is not affected by this move the quadripartite t which tees 
freedom of movement to all Berliners has been broken. Mr. Rusk, the U.S. 


Secretary of State, described the closure of the refugee escape route as a - 


“ flagrant violation of the right of free circulation throughout the city ” and 
the chief , Herr Willy Brandt, who cancelled his election campaigns, 
flew back to Berlin where he called the new East German measures an admiss- 
ion of complete bankruptcy by the Communist régime. At nightfall on 
August 13 crowds collected on the western side of the barriers and demonstrated 
against the East German Government. 50,000 East Berliners who work in 
the western sector have been told by their Government to find work in East 
Berlin. Other pictures of Berlin appear on pages 279—281 and 291. 


Postage—Inland, 4d.; Canada, 1}d.; Elsewhere Abroad, 44d. (These rates apply as The Illustrated Londom News is registered at the G.P.O. as @ newspaper.) 
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-— farm is to create primary wealth—the wealth 
that man needs above every other. Civilised 
man, sheltered from realities by an elaborate 
organisation, is too apt to evaluate it more lowly 
in terms of money than other forms of wealth, 
which is why the agriculturist and husbandman 
is usually paid less in civilised societies than 
almost any other skilled worker. This has cer- 
tainly long been so in Great Britain which during 
the last century became a predominantly urban 
and manufacturing community dedicated to an 
almost mystical belief that cheap food spelt 
industrial prosperity. That is why to-day— 
though international trading conditions have 
changed radically—while almost every other 
industry in this country is protected by tariffs, 
agriculture, still its largest industry, is alone 
in being almost completely unprotected against 
foreign competition. Yet though the price of 
food is kept at an artificially low level in 
the domestic market by an ingenious system 
of agricultural price-supports—which is popu- 
larly supposed to benefit the farmer but in 
reality benefits even more the urban consumer, 
who complains of it, in his capacity as tax- 
payer—food remains the most vital wealth 
known to man. How vital it is can be realised 
by imagining a strike of all food-producers 
throughout the world. Within a few days, 
even hours, of the exhaustion of mankind’s 
accumulated reserves of foodstuffs, every other 
form of wealth, from diamonds to uranium, 
would count for nothing in the market com- 
pared with food. A millionaire would be 
ready to trade a Rolls-Royce for a biscuit, 
a Rembrandt for a glass of milk. 

Economists argue that the reason for 
the comparatively poor reward of the agri- 
culturalist for his labour is that there is 
a surplus of food in the world and that, 
unless artificially supported, agricultural 
prices must inevitably below. This, however, 
is untrue, for the vast majority of mankind 
is dangerously undernourished, and, with 
the rapid increase in population due to 
modern medical science, is likely to become 
even more so in the near future. It is said 
that the world’s population increases by 
100,000 in every twenty-four hours. It is 
only in the highly industrialised countries 
of western Europe and America that food 
can be bought in such abundance that men 
can undervalue its importance. Moreover, 
with the end of the era of colonial develop- 
ment and exploitation that made this possible 
and the universal application of the in- 
dustrial and technological revolutions, it 
seems unlikely that this state of affairs can 
continue for long. The day is coming when 
Great Britain will be unable to do her farming 
in the Argentine, New Zealand and Denmark 
in return for exported manufactured goods 
and will have to grow the bulk of her own 
foodstuffs. For a few hungry years during the 
two world wars of this century that day was fore- 
shadowed, and the British farmer suddenly found 
himself enjoying the unwonted luxury of a seller’s 
market, although—in the public interest, though 
not his own—a strictly controlled one. 

Without the agriculturalist’s skill and labour 
—the art and toil of the “ painful plough ’’—there 
would not be enough food in the world to keep 
alive a fraction of its present population. The 
scientist, the manufacturer, with his gift of 
mechanised power and quick transport, have great 
contributions to make to the growing, harvesting 
and distribution of food, but in the last resort all 
depends on the skill of the farmer and farm- 
worker. The transmitted knowledge and carefully 


acquired technique of the husbandman is, in 
reality, more vital to human life and to the whole 
fabric of civilisation than any other single skill. 
In no country is that knowledge greater or that 
technique more studied and devotedly pursued 
than in ours. When they leave the factory gates 
or close the office door behind them for the day, 
most men think no more of their job until they 
return to it next morning. But the farmer and 
farm-worker seldom seem to stop thinking about, 
and discussing, their business. Sooner or later— 
and usually sooner than later—the talk in the bar 
of the village inn turns to “ shop."’ “‘ How a good 
yoke of bullocks at Stamford fair?’’ Shallow 





asked his neighbour, Silence, “how a good 


score of yews now?” The same kind of 
questions are still being asked nightly by their 
descendants. 

There are fears in the shires and at the head- 
quarters of the National Farmers’ Union that if 
Great Britain were to join the European Common 
Market, the present prosperity of the agricultural 
industry would be gravely imperilled. It is only, 
it should be remembered, a comparative pros- 
perity : contrasted with their lot in the weed-ridden, 
starve-acre years between the wars farmers and 
farm-workers are well-off to-day, yet compared 
with their prototypes in industry and commerce 
most of them belong to a very humble “ income 
bracket ’’; many of the small West and North 
Country livestock farmers bring home less in a 
normal year than even the lowest-paid wage-earner. 
Yet by the standards that prevailed in the farming 
world between the great agricultural slump of 
the ‘eighties and ‘nineties and the outbreak of the 


Second World War, British agriculture is flourish- 
ing, producing more than half the country’s food 
at modest but statutorily supported prices, and 
the Prime Minister has declared that it is his 
Government's intention to keep it so. If one of 
the consequences of the European Economic Com- 
munity is going to be real and complete freedom 
of trade within the community, I doubt if British 
agriculture would have much to fear from the 
competition of any of its Continental rivals and 
prospective partners. It is probably more efficient 
than any of them and, considering the superb state 
of our pastures in any normal year, is climatically 
more favoured than any of them for dairying and 
livestock-raising. There might be a short period 
when farm-wages and the price of certain 
commodities fell while we encountered the 
first blast of competing with the fruits of 
cheap peasant labour from southern Europe, 
but wage and price levels would soon, 
I believe, readjust themselves, as food was 
allowed to find its true supply-and-demand 
value in the markets of our own and 
Europe's industrial cities. And if the products 
of the tropics and the Antipodes were no 
longer given preferential treatment in this 
country—however morally wrong it seems 
to anyone who recalls old loyalties and 
mutual services to contemplate denying 
it to our overseas kinsmen—the home pro- 
ducer might well find that he was relatively 
better off. Yet all this overlooks one vital 
point: the almost certainty that freedom 
of trade in the full sense of the word would 
never be tolerated by our Welfare-State 
society. Whatever the competition of the 
products of cheap European labour, our 
rigid and inflationary wage-structure would 
be maintained; and long before the laws 
of supply and demand could operate in 
his favour the British farmer would be driven 
into the bankruptcy court or forced, for 
lack of capital and current assets, to let 
his land deteriorate and lose heart. And 
once either land or stock is allowed to de- 
teriorate, it takes years of hard labour and 
uneconomic expenditure to restore it to 
fertility and health. Nor, I feel certain, 
would the British farmer be relieved from 
the, for him, costly restrictions which the 
State imposes on him—justly under present 
conditions—for reasons of national health 
and well-being. How, for instance, could 
he compete on equal terms with his fellow 
farmers in Europe if, unlike them, the British 
dairy farmer had to conform to all the salutary 
regulations made by the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Milk Marketing Board to ensure 
that the British consumer enjoys pure and germ- 
free milk. Every morning the contents of his 
milk churns are carefully inspected by those 
who, with the authority of the Welfare State 
behind them, purchase it, with stringent sanctions 
of fine and rejection; every few months his entire 
herd is tested for the slightest sign of tubercular 
infection and, in the event of any cow reacting 
unfavourably, the offending animal is compulsorily 
slaughtered without any compensation for the 
resultant loss of revenue and with a refund of 
only three-quarters of its assessed capital value. 
These, however wise and necessary, are formidable 
commercial handicaps and, unless imposed equally 
on all producers within the European Economic 
Community would be bound to affect the British 
farmer adversely in his struggle for survival. We 
owe it to him and the men who work for him to 
see that such points are taken into account before 
the system under which he at present operates is 
exchanged for any other. 
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EAST GERMANY’S THREAT TO THE BERLINERS’ FREEDOM OF MOVEMENT. 


sey 


A LINE OF EAST GERMAN HEAVY TANKS DRAWN UP NEAR THE WARSCHAUER BRIDGE. 


A MAN IN AN OBSERVATION TOWER IN THE SOVIET SECTOR 
GAZING INTO THE AMERICAN SECTOR WITH BINOCULARS. 


A CROWD OF WEST BERLINERS WATCHING SOLDIERS C? THE EAST GERMAN ARMY ERECTING 
BARBED-WIRE BARRIERS ALONG A SECTOR BORDER ON AUGUST 13. 


Reports from Berlin on August 13, the day when the new East German 
regulations forbidding free circulation between the eastern and western 
sectors were put into force, stated that all along the East German border 
police and army guards were strongly reinforced. The elevated train line, 
which provided one of the most frequently used escape routes for refugees, 
was stopped altogether. In spite of the blockade 800 refugees managed to 


HAVEL RIVER WHICH MARKS A BORDER. 


POLICE AND ARMY GUARDS WERE 
STRONGLY REINFORCED IN THE EASTERN SECTOR. 


OBSERVATION OF THE WESTERN SECTOR BEING CARRIED OUT FROM AN EAST GERMAN PEOPLE’S POLICE LAUNCH ON THE 


SEVERAL REFUGEES MANAGED TO ESCAPE AFTER THE BLOCKADE. 





‘. 


EAST GERMAN SOLDIERS DRILLING A DITCH ACROSS THE FRIEDRICH-EBERT STRASSE, 
NEAR THE BRANDENBURG GATE, THE CHIEF POINT OF JUNCTION BETWEEN THE SECTORS. 


find loopholes through which they escaped from East Berlin on the first 
day of the new measures. Tear gas and smoke bombs were said to have 
been used in the Eastern sector to break up anti-Communist meetings. At 
one point the West Berlin crowd trampled down the barbed wire which 
had been put up along the border. Herr Brandt, the chief burgomaster of 
West Berlin, appealed in a broadcast to the East Berliners not to revolt. 
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SOME OF THOSE WHO ESCAPED FROM 


he 





CHILDREN WHO HAVE MOVED TO FREEDOM: A GIRL WITH BARE FEET WATCHES A GROUP 
PLAYING, WHILE BEHIND HER IS A REFUGEE BARRACK HUT. 


EAST GERMANY B 


EFORE THE BORDERS 
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THE SCENE OF HOPE AND OF ENDLESS PATIENCE AT THE MARIENFELDE CENTRAL RECEPTION 


CENTRE. BRITISH TENTS SHELTER THE REFUGEES. 





A FAIR-HAIRED MOTHER AND SON WHO CROSSED THE BORDER HERR WILLY BRANDT INSPECTING THE NEW MEASURES TAKEN 
BY THE COMMUNISTS AGAINST THE FLOW OF REFUGEES. 


TOGETHER. HER SON SLEEPS AFTER THE JOURNEY. 


CHILDREN ASLEEP UNDER A MAKESHIFT PARASOL: ANOTHER SCENE IN WEST BERLIN'S 


MARIENFELDE RECEPTION CENTRE. 


Here we show some of the refugees who managed to escape to the western 
sectors before the border was sealed on August 13. The East German Govern- 
ment has decreed that these restrictions will be imposed until the signing of a 
German peace treaty. The text of the decree contains a bitter attack on the 
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AT A TIME WHEN ABOUT 2000 REFUGEES WERE CROSSING INTO WEST BERLIN EACH DAY 
REFRESHMENTS PROVIDED POR ARRIVALS. 


West German Government. Dr. Adenauer has announced that counter- 
measures are being prepared to deal with the Communist threat to Berlin. 
The sealing of the border followed upon a record flow of refugees from East 
Germany; in the week preceding the measures 14,500 crossed over bringing 
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WAS CLOSED: SCENES FROM REFUGEE 
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LIFE GOES ON, EVEN IN A STRANGE CITY WHERE YOU HAVE NO HOME: THIS WOMAN WAS 
PREVIOUSLY ASSISTANT MANAGER OF THE DRESDEN STATE THEATRE. 


MUZZLED BUT SAFE: TWO ALSATIAN DOGS WHICH ACCOMPANIED A BOY AND HIS FAMILY OVER 
THE BORDER, AND PROVIDED A DIVERSION AT MARIENFELDE. 


I 


MORE WAITING! THIS GERMAN FAMILY HAS JUST REACHED THE 
WEST AND IS IN THE QUEUE FOR REGISTRATION. 
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CAMPS IN THE WESTERN SECTORS. 
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WAITING FOR REGISTRATION, AND HOPING FOR WORK AND SOME FORM OF SECURITY: MORE 
REFUGEES FROM EAST GERMANY ADD TO THE NUMBERS. 


A VISIT FROM HERR ERNST LEMMER, MINISTER FOR ALL-GERMAN 
AFFAIRS, TO THE MARIENFELDE RECEPTION CENTRE. 


THE ONLY EXIT TO WEST GERMANY FROM WEST BERLIN FOR THESE REFUGEES: AN AIRCRAFT 


OWNED BY AN AMERICAN COMPANY LEAVING FOR HANOVER. 


the total this year to 150,000. It had already been decided before this fresh 
crisis to increase the number and strength of British forces in Germany. Mr. 
Khrushchev, in a speech in Moscow on August 11, said that he thought there 
would be negotiations over Berlin and that there would be no war. He also 


declared that the prestige of the Soviet Union demanded that he should go 
through with the conclusion of a German treaty but he welcomed President 
Kennedy’s statement in which he said he hoped for a peaceful settlement. 
However, this was before the new move by the East German Government. 
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HREAT and promise or promise 

and threat? Which is in the 
ascendant ? Mr. Khrushchev’s speech 
on August 7 contained an element of 
both, nicely balanced. On the whole 
it seems reasonable to conclude that 
in this oration at least the ayes, that 
is to say, the promises, have it. The 
most notable and most welcome phrase 
runs: “ Any barring of access to West Berlin, any 
blockade of West Berlin, is out of the question.” 
Another was an appeal against the creation of 
‘a war psychosis.” The approach to the neutrals 
and the plea that it was also their responsibility 
to work for peace involved nothing that could be 
called sinister; nor did the demand for a conference 
to bring about a treaty, though its inferences are 
all too familiar. 


On the other hand, the threat was prominent, 
too. Mr. Khrushchev announced that the Soviet 
Union might have to call reservists to the colours 
and strengthen its forces in Eastern Germany in 
view of the fact that the United States was carrying 
out something of the nature of mobilisation. Well, 
it is true that the 
United States is 
increasing its armed 
forces—though the 
emphasis which it 
is putting on con- 
ventional forces 
is a good sign from 
everyone's point of 
view—and that 
even some friendly 
neutrals hesitate to 
endorse this policy, 
but the strength of 
the Russians and 
East Germans is 
overwhelmingly 
superior to that of 
the Western Allies 
and will continue 
to remain so. And, 
after all, it is from 
the east, not the 
west, that the pistol 
is presented at West 
Berlin. Mr. Khrush- 
chev’s second 
speech, on August 9, 
was made on a 
great occasion, the 
reception at the 
Kremlin for Major 
Titov, the remark- 
able young man 
who had made the 
second flight 
through the orbit. 
It was, inevitably 
maybe, less promis- 
ing and more pro- 
vocative than the 
first. It laid em- 
phasis on Russian 
strength and pre- 
paredness: the 
Russian forces were 
fully armed with 
rockets and nuclear 
bombs, and these 
were not prepared 
“for slicing saus- 
ages.”’ The speaker 


way to mock the 
American ventures 
into space, which 
always ended with a fall into the sea. Here, too, 
however, some gleams of hope from the point of 
view of the West appeared. The Russian dictator 
repeated his desire for peace, though it was 
evident that he did not mean to depart far from 
his own terms. 


decision. Meanwhile, 


This was the main theme of the commentary 
of our Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Lord 
Home, which has in my view been unjustly 
criticised, in one familiar quarter particularly. He 
remarked that the first speech—he was speaking 
on the day before the second was delivered—was 
distinguished by a sort of incantation: “‘ What’s 
mine is mine; what’s yours is negotiable.” He 
said: “‘ If Mr. Khrushchev is playing a game of 
political poker we should not disclose our hands, 
our cards,”’ and that, before decisions were reached, 
they must be processed by the Nato Council. The 
Foreign Secretary has turned the tables on the 
critics who mocked him at the time of his appoint- 
ment, which he has shown to be about the most 
successful made by the present Government, and 


During the visit of the Tunisian Foreign 


ica it was h 
attracting many African Heads of 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 
BERLIN: THREAT AND PROMISE. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


the invariably high quality of his speeches, among 
which this was outstanding. 


American reactions were by no means un- 
favourable, though they were exhibited more fully 
in the talk of Senators than in official utterances. 
The Secretary of State, Mr. Dean Rusk, was 
received by General de Gaulle on the 8th and next 
day went to Italy to consult with the Govern- 
ment and also Dr. Adenauer, who at that time 
was on holiday in the country. The four Western 
Foreign Ministers have broadened the basis of 
the discussions by associating with them other 
members of the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation. 
I can honestly say that it looks as though the tem- 
perature had been lowered, and that is something. 





THE TUNISIAN FOREIGN MINISTER DURING HIS VISIT TO MOSCOW: DR. SADOK MOKKADEM (LEFT) SHAKING HANDS WITH MR. KHRUSHCHEV 
AT A RECEPTION HELD ON AUGUST 5. 
i Minister to the U.S.S.R. it was announced on August 6 
went out of his Tunisia, and that the Soviet Union was “ready to give all forms of aid which we j "yy 


The impression made on foreign observers is 
more difficult to estimate and at the time of 
writing has not been clarified on any considerable 
scale. So far as my information goes, the members 
of the Soviet bloc have been more or less mute; 
they can be expected to speak, if speak they do, 
in faithful conformity with the pronouncements 
of the Kremlin. Outside them there may be a 
measure of approbation for Russian policy in 
Asia, Central and South America, and Africa. In 
Europe the uncommitted will in general favour 
that of the four Western Allies. It is unlikely that 
there will be much criticism of the sort evoked a 
little while back, especially at the time of President 
Kennedy’s now famous speecl., some of which 
was quite sharp. 


I have been compiling and considering reac- 
tions to the situation as regards Berlin and in 
particular to the two orations of Mr. Khrushchev. 
This has been an easy task, executed at high speed, 
but it is another matter altogether when I come 
to attempt a final assessment, and here I have 





N.B.—The reproduction on this page does not illustrate Captain Falls’ article. 


that Mr. Khrushchev was to visit 
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been ruminating and hesitating with 
insufficient profit to myself or the 
readers of this periodical, many of 
whom will not see it for a long time to 
come. Correspondence from Africa has 
been plentiful lately and I have found 
it remarkable that comments have 
often come in six weeks, two months, 
or even longer after publication. 
My running commentary on the speeches and 
movements of the diplomatists has amounted 
only to the conclusion that things were looking 
up a little and I still can do little more than 
stick to the motto on the coat of arms of 
my family: dum spiro spero. 


The puzzle is created by the fact that the 
future, not only of West Berlin, but of the world, 
lies in the brain of a single man, and that he is 
to an extraordinary degree unaccountable. As 
negotiator he is infinitely preferable to Stalin, but 
one always knew roughly where he stood and this 
cannot be said of Mr. Khrushchev. On the other 
hand, he has seen something of the outside 
world, much to his profit as he has confessed, 
and he 
imagination, where- 
as the old savage 
was armed only 
with strength, in- 
tuition, and a will 
of steel. Some 
would have it that 
there is even a 
touch of benevo- 
lence in his com- 
position, but I 
should have to 
think a long time 
before I could sub- 
scribe to this view. 


A good sign, so 
far as it goes, is 
that he began with 
a relatively liberal 
policy with regard 
to the satellites, 
though this has 
been modified for 
the worse as a re- 
sult of their revolts 
and unrest. A bad 
one is that he has 
not so far given the 
slightest hint of 
what sort of bar- 
gain would satisfy 
him, though repeat- 
ing that he wants 
a bargain. Worst 
of all is his definite 
exclusion of the 
presence in West 
Berlin of the garri- 
sons of Britain, the 
United States, and 
France. It is con- 
ceivable that at 
some future date a 
garrison for the 
city—perhaps the 
city as a whole— 
might be provided 
by the United Na- 
tions, but this could 
come about only 
after assurances 
very much stronger 
than any hitherto 
suggested and is 
out of the question at the moment. I certainly will 
not venture to suggest or recommend with con- 
fidence that it should ever be considered practicable. 


I do, however, wind up in better spirits about 
the latest developments than I have felt up to 
now where Berlin was concerned. (If there is 
correspondence about this article I feel sure it 
will be to tell me I am a dupe, but I have got used 
to that.) I shall make no prophecy on the subject 
of another Summit meeting, except that I do not 
look for one in the near future. What I must 
emphasise is that the situation is still ugly and 
that no hope of ap early settlement can well be 
maintained, but that the prospects have improved. 
With this I must end. Mr. Khrushchev would 
certainly appear to have narrowed the differences 
between East and West over Berlin, and the 
Governments of the United Kingdom and the 
United States have responded promisingly to his 
tentative overtures, but very guardedly, because 
his also are guarded. This is all that can be said, 
but in my view it ought to be said. 
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RUSSIA'S SECOND SPACEMAN, MAJOR GHERMAN TITOV, GESTICULATING TO SOME OF THE 
FIRST PEOPLE WHO CONGRATULATED HIM ON HIS ACHIEVEMENT, JUST AFTER HIS 
MEMORABLE 25-HOUR FLIGHT. 
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U.S.S.R. 
WELCOME FOR 
MAJOR TITOV. 


A GREAT Russ- 

ian triumph 
was the success of 
Major Gherman 
Titov’s flight into 
space and his re- 
turn 25 hours later 
on August 7, after 
circling the earth 
seventeen times in 
Vostok = II. He 
landed not far from 
where Major 
Gagarin had come 
down, near Saratov, 
north of the Cas- 
pian Sea. He had 
travelled nearly 
435,000 miles. Soon 
after landing, he 
was talking to Mr. 
Khrushchev on the 

[Continued below, left. 
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A LONG AND ANXIOUS WAIT FOR A COSMONAUT’S BRAVE WIFE: MRS. 
TAMARA TITOV LISTENING TO THE RADIO REPORTS OF HER HUSBAND'S 
FLIGHT AS HE CIRCLED THE EARTH. 
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Continued. ]} 
telephone. In Mos- 
cow on August 9 
Mr. Khrushchev 
made a speech 
before diplomatists 
and some 2000 
scientists who had 
come to do Major 
Titov honour, at 
which he emphas- 
ised the strength 
of the Soviet Union 
in rockets and 
nuclear armaments. 
At the airport, 
earlier, the Major 
had been reunited 
with his wife, and 
showered with 
honours and con- 
gratulations from 
officials and Musco- 
vites. Among those 
there to welcome 
him was Major 
Gagarin. Later it 
was disclosed that 
Major Titov had 
been in full control 
of his spaceship. 
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VY au HEROES TOGETHER: MR. AND MRS. TITOV (LEFT) WITH MAJOR GAGARIN AND MR. KHRUSHCHEV DURING 
THE CELEBRATIONS HELD IN RED SQUARE. 
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AS THE HERO WAS WELCOMED TO THE CAPITAL. 


_- 
MAJOR TITOV’S PROUD COUNTRYMEN: ANOTHER SCENE IN RED SQUARE, MOSCOW, FAMILY AND FLOWERS: MAJOR TITOV’S FATHER AND MOTHER WITH HIS SISTER, ZEMPHIRA (RIGHT). TRIBUTE J 


oo 


WAS PAID TO THE MAJOR'’S PARENTS FOR THE WAY THEY BROUGHT HIM UP. 
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ITALY. A CANOE BELIEVED TO BE 2000 YEARS OLD: 
THIS FIND WAS MADE RECENTLY AT THE MOUTH OF THE 
RIVER BRENTA, NEAR PADUA AND VENICE. DUG OUT OF 





MOROCCO. A ROYAL RECEPTION IN THE TILED PALACE: THE YOUNG KING 
HASSAN Il, WHO SUCCEEDED HIS FATHER EARLIER THIS YEAR, EXTENDS A 
HAND TO THE NEW BRITISH AMBASSADOR, MR. R. A BEAUMONT, WHO 
VISITED THE RABAT PALACE TO PRESENT HIS CREDENTIALS. MR. BEAUMONT 
WAS PREVIOUSLY HEAD OF THE ARABIAN DEPT., FOREIGN OFFICE. 


A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 

















(Left.) : 

AUSTRALIA. DENTISTRY LIKE A 
SCENE IN AN OLD-TIME CARTOON: 
REMOVING A BEAR'S ABSCESS IN 


massive dose of tr: o- 

form, then a “‘ knock-out ” and 

was finally r After all that the 
got to work. 

(Right. ) 


som REWARD so 
. HACKING OF AIRLINERS 









KENYA. SHORTLY BEFORE HIS RETURN TO FREEDOM: 

MR. JOMO KENYATTA SPEAKING ON THE WIRELESS IN NAIROBI 

ON AUGUST 11. HE APPEALED FOR PEACE AND UNITY. ON DOLLARS FOR INFORMATION LEADING TO AN ARREST. 

AUGUST 14, A CAR CARRYING MR. KENYATTA THE PAN-AMERICAN DCS “DIVERTED” TO CUBA ON 

DROVE TO HIS NEW HOUSE NEAR THE CAPITAL, AUGUST 9 ARRIVED IN MIAMI THE FOLLOWING DAY. 

WHERE A WILD RECEPTION AWAITED HIM IT WAS THE FOURTH U.S. AIRCRAFT TO BE SEIZED BY 
FROM ABOUT 16,000 AFRICANS. GUNMEN IN THREE MONTHS. 
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MEMPHIS, U.S.A. CRUISING DOWN THE MISSISSIPPI: THE FIRST STAGE BOOSTER AND 

SECOND STAGE PORTION OF THE SATURN ROCKET BEING TOWED TO CAPE CANAVERAL. 

IT IS IMPOSSIBLE TO TRANSPORT THE 82-FT.-LONG BOOSTER ANY OTHER WAY. THE 
2200-MILE TRIP IS COMPLETELY BY WATER. 


END OF A TRIAL WHICH BEGAN IN APRIL: ADOLF SEOUL. A REVOLUTIONARY COURT TRIAL OPENED: SOME OF THE SIXTY-SIX DEFENDANTS, WHO 
TION OF MILLIONS OF JEWS, TAKING NOTES IN INCLUDE NINE MINISTERS OF SYNGMAN RHEE’S CABINET, CHARGED WITH RIGGING THE ELECTIONS 

AS MR. GIDEON HAUSNER, THE ISRAELI ATTORNEY-GENERAL, IN 1980, LISTENING TO THE PROSECUTOR READING HIS INDICTMENTS. THE TRIALS WERE HELD 
THE CASE FOR THE PROSECUTION. IN FIVE DIFFERENT COURT ROOMS. 
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(Above. 

SAN DIEGO, 
CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 
AN AERIAL VIEW OF 
SOME OF THE SHIPS OF 
THE U.S. NAVY'S RESERVE 
FLEET WHICH MAY BE 
CALLED BACK INTO 

ACTIVE SERVICE. 
Some of the ships seen 
here may soon be called 
back into active service 


fleet build-up. The ships 
are maintained in a 
condition which enables 
them to be converted 
easily into readiness for 
battle. There are twelve 
aircraft carriers and 200 
other vessels in the fleet 
including cruisers and 
destroyers. Guns and 
other exposed equipment 
are protected from the 
weather by plastic covers. 


(Right.) 
JERSEY, THE 

CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
THE LEADERS OF THE 
WORLD IN CONCORD: 
MASKS OF PRESIDENT 


BERMUDA. AN ADULT EXAMPLE OF THE CAHOW BIRD— 
THOUGHT TO BE EXTINCT UNTIL TEN YEARS AGO. 
This Cahow bird is one of less than twenty adult birds of its 
hind which ave being encousnged 0 cucvive {i Bermudian 
ornithologists. ow is found only on muda and 
until 1951 was thought to be extinct. 
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FINLAND. AN AERIAL VIEW SHOWING THE DEVASTATION CAUSED BY A VIOLENT 

TORNADO AND THUNDERSTORMS IN SOUTHERN AND CENTRAL FINLAND: ROWS OF TALL 

PINE TREES LAID ACROSS THE ROAD AND IN THE FOREST NEARBY. ENORMOUS DAMAGE 
WAS DONE BY THE STORMS ON THE NIGHT OF AUGUST ® 


GOTEBORG, SWEDEN. ALIGHTHOUSE—MORE THAN 60 FT. 
HIGH—BEING TOWED FROM WHERE IT WAS BUILT TO ITS 
PERMANENT SITE IN THE SUND. ENGINEERS MANAGFD TO 
FIND A BALANCE BETWEEN CONCRETE AND AIR IN ITS FOUNDA- 
TION TANK SO THAT THE LIGHTHOUSE COULD FLOAT. 


N. KING BAUDOUIN OF THE BELGIANS 
FABIOLA THE 450-LB. SPERM WHALE WHICH 
IN THE YACHT MECHE,. THE KING AND 
QUEEN OF THE BELGIANS WERE HAVING A HOLIDAY IN 
NORTHERN SPAIN, NEAR SAN SEBASTIAN. 
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GO WEST, YOUNG MAN. 








tem aga: 





IS is the 

account, 
written by vari- 
ous hands, of an 
expedition 
undertaken by 
some Cambridge 
men. who had 
completed their 
last year at the 
University and 
were “in immi- 
col, Bath, ment danger of 
employment,” a 
fate which they 
managed to post- 
pone for a space 
by following the 
old advice, ‘‘Go West, Young Man,”’ though in their 
case the West was not represented by California but 
by British Honduras. In The Iliustrated London News 
a month ago there appeared an article on the Maya 
remains at Xunantunich by Mr.*E. W. MacKie, 
who was the archzologist of the party, and the 
present volume contains an account not only of 
his experiences in Central America but also of those of 
his nine companions. All the contributors write well, 
and the result is a veritable encyclopedia regarding 
one of the least-known of British possessions. 


JOINT AUTHOR OF THE BOOK RE- 
VIEWED ON THIS PAGE: MR. JOHN 
THORPE. 

Mr. John Thorpe, the leader of the 
Cambr to British 


and at Jesus 

our issue of July 22 we pu ed an 

account of the excavations at Xunan- 

tunich by E. W. MacKie, a member 
of the Expedition. 


There would certainly appear to be much to 
be seen and done in British Honduras. Irishmen 
will be attracted by the news that leprechauns, 
locally known as duendes, are to be found there; 
it is true that they are somewhat strangely attired 
by comparison with those in Ireland itself, for they 
are described as 3 ft. tall, covered in long ash- 
grey hair, and invariably wearing a wide-brimmed 
sombrero. For the rest, they seem to resemble 
the genuine Irish article, for we are told that 
“apart from attendance at an annual convention 
on Baldy Beacon, the duendes’ sole occupation 
was stated to be practical joking.”” Then for those 
who like mixed bathing, there are always barra- 
cudas, whom the authors seem to think are much 
maligned, probably owing to their “ insatiable 
curiosity,” though those who have bathed in the 
Red Sea, where the brutes go about in packs, are 
likely to hold a different opinion. Indeed, these 
young Cambridge men are extremely tolerant 
about the various fauna with which they came into 
contact: they cast grave doubts on the tradition- 
ally evil nature of tarantulas, while the fer-de- 
lance and the jumping viper—the latter sounds a 
particularly unattractive reptile—are dismissed 
almost with contempt. Hardy fellows, these 
explorers from the Cam. 


Mr. MacKie and his colleague, Mr. Carr, 
develop at greater length than was possible in 
The Illustrated London News the various theories 
put forward to account for the collapse of the 
Maya civilisation in pre-Columban days, and they 
whet our curiosity when they write of the rumours 
of “ great changes in the lands to the north, of 





TWO BIRD-EATING SPIDERS (TARANTULAS), HUBERT AND 
HORACE, WITH A MATCHBOX FOR SIZE, NEAR XUNANTUNICH. 
HUBERT SUBSEQUENTLY ATE HORACE. 


new gods and a warrior nation who were proving 
stronger than their own.”” Is this an allusion to 
the Aztecs, whom some scholars declare to have 
come from South Wales under a King Madoc in 
the 12th century? One would like to know more. 


The authors have wisely been at considerable 
pains to paint in the historical background of the 
colony, and it is well that they have done so in 


“ FROM THE CAM TO THE CAYS.” By DAVID CARR and JOHN THORPE.* 


An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


view of the Guatemalan and Mexican claims upon 
it, for these have their origin in Spanish days: 
British possession has always been challenged. 
The lure which originally attracted British sub- 
jects to this part of Central America was the 
lucrative trade in logwood, which began to be cut 
in the swamps of Campeachy Bay in the latter 
part of the 17th century; as these logwood-cutters 
could not live in the swamp, they built huts on 
the not-too-distant Mosquito Shore, and, later, on 
the more convenient banks of the River Valis. 





THE TEMPLE OF THE GIANT JAQUAR, TIKAL, GUATEMALA. 
THE MASONRY ROOFCOMB STANDS 155 FT. ABOVE THE PLAZA 
IN FRONT. (Photograph by Euan MacKie.) 

The illustrations from the book “ From the Cam to the Cays,” are repro- 
produced by courtesy of the publishers, Messrs. Putnam. 


The cutting and the carrying, and above all the 
settlement, were denounced by the Spaniards as 
encroachments in a part of the world which be- 
longed to them by right of prior discovery, while 
Britain maintained that use and want had of 
themselves created a right. The controversy, 
which sometimes led to bloodshed, went on 
throughout the 18th century, and gave diploma- 
tists like Sir Benjamin Keene an opportunity to 
display their talents. In due course Latin America 
achieved its independence, and the value of log- 
wood decreased on account of the introduction 
of cheap artificial dyes, but the British have 
remained, and their right to do so has continued 
to be questioned. 


In this connection, Mr. Carr relates an amusing 
incident: 


In April 1958, the President of Guatemala, Ydigoras 
Fuentes, claiming that B.H. territory belonged to 
Guatemala and therefore he could walk into it any 
time he wished, appeared outside the police station 
at Benque Viejo, complete with an armed guard and 
a retinue of followers. Kneale, as he then 
was, refused to let him through on face value, and 
telephoned the Governor, Sir Colin Thornley, who said 
that as no notification of the President’s visit had been 
received, he must not be allowed to come through. 
Corporal Kneale, supported by his regular staff of 
three constables, unarmed, informed the President to 
this effect and escorted him and his entourage to the 
border. The President has never tried to repeat 
this action, and Corporal Kneale, quickly attaining 
the rank of t, later received a letter from the 
President complimenting him on so ably. performing 
his duty. 

This story would seem to reflect the highest 
credit upon all concerned. 


According to Mr. Carr, there is no great desite 
on the part of the inhabitants of British Honduras 





for incorporation 
with the neigh- 
bouring republic, 
and in support 
of this view he 
tells us that each 
year on her inde- 
pendence day 


JOINT AUTHOR OF THE BOOK RE- 


: VIEWED ON THIS PAGE: MR. DAVID 
Guatemala offers CARR. 


Mr. David Carr acted as assistant 
archzologist on the Cambridge Ex- 
pedition to British Honduras 1959- 
1960. He was educated at King 
William's College, Isle of Man, and at 
Christ’s College, Cami e, and is 
now a schoolmaster. The , 
which is described in the book re- 
viewed here, was under the patronage 
of the Duke of Edinburgh. 


them a free flight 
to Guatemala 
City with {9 
spending money, 
but that in 1959 
less than a dozen 
people took 
advantage of the 
offer. Mr. Carr 
feels that if anyone other than Britain has any 
rights to the territory it is Mexico, with authority 
devolving from the Captain-General of Yucatan, but 
he goes on to say that “‘ the case has never been 
pressed, and it seems most likely that her claim is 
merely one to counter Guatemalan ambitions, rather 
than discontent with the present state of affairs.” 
On the other hand, British Honduras has no desire 
to join the West Indian Federation, not least be- 
cause she does not wish to be swamped by surplus 
Jamaicans. 


Mr. Carr has an objective approach to the 
problem: 

It would be unwise for Britain to insist on the 
status which history and law allows her, in order to 
maintain her position. What is needed is a reappraisal 
of the whole Central American situation, for the best 
hope may well lie in federation in some kind of asso- 
ciation of Central American States. 

This would clearly mean a break with the 
Commonwealth, but it must be remembered that 
“no matter how strong Britain’s position is, she 
only holds the territory in trust for the Belizeans 
themselves.” 


On their return journey to England some mem- 
bers of the expedition visited Cuba, where Mr. 
Thorpe had been on a previous occasion: he found 
the mass of the people more open and cheerful 
than they had been in the days of Batista, but 
“there was something alarming in the young 
people’s adulation for Castro. At times it seemed 
they would almost canonise him.” The party 
were very well-received, but only, it may be 
added, once it was made clear that they were not 
American; when this fact was established, there 
was enthusiastic back-slapping, grins which ex- 
tended from ear to ear, and much shouting of 
“* Ingleses, amigos !”’ 


It is to be hoped that the reception of this 
book will be such as to encourage other young 
men, from Oxford as well as Cambridge, who are 
also ‘‘ in imminent danger of employment,” to do 
likewise before the harness is finally buckled on, 
for these pages are marked by a freshness of 





A HARMLESS 3-IN. LIZARD, THE ESCORPIAN, WHICH THE 
MAYA FEAR SINCE THEY BELIEVE IF IT BITES EVEN A MAN'S 
SHADOW, HE WILL DIE. 


approach and a sanity of outlook which reflect the 
highest credit upon the contributors to them. On 
only one score is there ground for adverse 
criticism—the single map provided is quite in- 
adequate. 

*“ From the Cam to the Cays: The Story of the Cam- 
bridge Expedition to British Honduras 1959-1960." By 
David Carr and John Thorpe. Illustrated. With Map. 
(Putnam; 25s.) 
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THE POPE AT CASTEL GANDOLFO, THE SUMMER RESIDENCE OF THE PAPACY. 


HARD AT WORK IN THE GARDEN: AN INFORMAL STUDY OF THE POPE DURING 
HIS SUMMER RESIDENCE AT CASTEL GANDOLFO 


H®*® HOLINESS POPE JOHN XXIII is seen here during his 
yearly summer residence at the papal palace at Castel 
Gandolfo. Castel Gandolfo is situated on the lip of the Lake 

Albano crater at a height of 1397 ft. above sea level. The town 

there occupies the site of Alba Longa, the citadel, which is said 

to have been founded by Ascanius the son of Aineas. The Papal 

palace was built in 1624 by Carlo Maderna to the orders of Pope 

Urban VIII and it was enlarged by popes in the three succeeding 

centuries. Ever since the Papal palace was built it has been used 

as the summer residence of the popes except for the period between 

1870 and 1929 when the Lateran Treaty was signed. The palace, 

~ — and the former Villa Barberini, which houses the 

ESIDE ONE OF THE MANY FOUNTAINS WHICH ADORN THE GARDENS AT CASTEL amous Vatican Observatory, enjoy the privileges of extra- 

ee eM CARDOLYO: THE PALACE WAS SULT I THE BADLY SEVENTEENTH CONTURY. territoriality. The Vatican Observatory [Continued opposite page. 
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FALLEN COLUMN, SAID TO BE PART OF THE REMAINS OF ENJOYING A WALK IN THE GARDENS OF HIS PALACE: POPE JOHN XXIII WHO SPENDS 
THE SITE OF THE PRESENT PALACE. HIS SUMMERS AT THIS CHARMING PLACE 
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HIS HOLINESS POPE JOHN XXIII SEEN IN THE MAGNIFICENT GARDENS OF HIS SUMMER PALACE AT CASTEL GANDOLFO. 


Continued.) formerly occupied the Casina of Leo XIII in the Vatican gardens | his elevation he was Patriarch of Venice and had also been the Papal Nuncio 
until 1936. The present Pope, who is seen here walking the gardens at Castel , in France. Few popes have aroused such immediate popularity not only 
Gandolfo and carrying out some of the arduous work which pursues him even €§ among Roman Catholics but also among Christians of many other denomina- 
on holidays, was elected to the Papacy, it will be remembered, in 1958. Before | tions. He is known to be devoted to the cause of Christian reconciliation. 








E have in 

flower here 
at the time of 
writing five varie- 
ties of fuchsia, and 
if we have only five 
it is because we 
have not yet had 
time to plant any 
more. For I have 
every intention of growing as many varieties of 
this admirable genus as can be persuaded to 
survive our ordinarily quite mild winters; and 
even in much colder districts it is not necessary, if 
varieties be carefully chosen, to go through the 
old, elaborate routine of winter storing the plants 
dry for replanting the following May or June. 
It is true that Bean, having said in “‘ Trees and 
Shrubs Hardy in the British Isles,” that “in the 
milder parts of the British Isles, like Cornwall, 
South-West Ireland, Isle of Wight, Isle of Man, 
etc... .”” fuchsias grow ‘ . into trees ro ft. or 
more high with trunks 6 ins. or more 
through,” goes on to say that they can 
hardly be called hardy shrubs, “ seeing 
that they are killed to the ground almost 
invariably ’’ in colder, more northerly 
and inland localities. But the operative 
words for those whose gardens are not 
in mild counties are “‘ to the ground.”’ 
Excepting in the very coldest parts, 
where the earth itself may be frozen 
1 ft. deep in harsh winters, fuchsias 
are not killed below the ground if some 
care is taken to avoid this catastrophe, 
as described below. And since, being 
very fast-growing plants, they will make 
4-0r 5-ft. flowering stems in a single 
spring and summer and look at their 
best in late summer and early autumn, 
it is very well worth planting them even 
where the above-ground parts cannot be 
preserved through the winter 











In my experience of this genus, 
the best time to buy and plant speci- 
mens is in June, from the nursery, when 
the fuchsias will already be in flower 
in their pots. A good plant will be 
about 1 ft. to 15 ins. tall, well branched, 
with half a dozen stems from the crown. 
It will cost between 5s. and tos. Fetch 
the plants yourself, so that you can 
keep them in the pots until you are 
ready to plant. They can be planted 
in a bed of mixed shrubs and her- 
baceous perennials; or in a_ special 
planting, say, with peonies. The pzonies 
give the bed colour early in the year, 
the fuchsias late, and their respective 
foliage and habits are in _ pleasant 
contrast. This, of course, is where the 
fuchsias cannot be expected to survive the 
winter above ground; where they can, then 
a different plan must be adopted, for they 
may grow far too large to be mixed with any- 
thing but other large shrubs. The soil should 
be a fairly rich loam and the hole you dig for 
each plant should be deeper than seems neces- 
sary so that the top of the pot soil can be 
about 2 ins. below the surface of the garden soil. 
As for manure, fuchsias respond quickly to a 
light dressing of dried blood, and to water in dry 
spells. On the other hand they are almost in- 
credibly drought-resistant when well established. 
I once had an old and rather large, woody fuchsia 
plant in a tub in asummer-house. It was neglected, 
for some reason, throughout almost a whole year. 
The soil in the tub was by then bone-dry; but after 
a single copious watering the plant revived and 
began to grow and two of its offspring are now 
flourishing here. 
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“TOM THUMB” 
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PROBLEM. 


HE gift of a subscription to The Illustrated London News is surely the ideal choice 
on the occasion of weddings and anniversaries of friends, relatives or business 
acquaintances at home or abroad. Fifty-two copies of The Illustrated London News, 
together with the magnificent Christmas Number, will be a continuing reminder of 


presentation of the events and personalities of the day. 
For readers in the United Kingdom the simplest way is to place orders with any 


bookstall manager or newsagent; or a cheque or postal order may be sent to our U.S.A. 
Subscription 

For readers outside the United Kingdom we suggest the simplest method is to buy 
an International Money Order (obtainable at post offices throughout the world) and 
send this with your requirements to our Subscription 
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FUCHSIAS. 


By EDWARD HYAMS. 


The hardiest fuchsias are varieties of F. 
magellanica, a species very variable in its habit 
which comes from southern Peru or Chile, down to 
Tierra del Fuego. Its variety riccartonii is the 
hardiest of all and this is the one which you see 
forming hedges in western Ireland and in Wales, 
in Cornwall and south-west Scotland; and which, 
in warm corners of Devonshire gardens, grows into 
tall, bushy tree-like shrubs of great beauty. The 
flowers are not borne in terminal racemes as in 
some of the larger-flowered and more spectacular 
kinds, but in the leaf axils all up the stems as they 
grow, so that the variety, and in fact all varieties 
of this species, are very floriferous. 


Fuchsia-growing par excellence, the cultivation 
of tender and hot-house hybrids, the use of 





A DWARF HARDY FUCHSIA FOR “ THE FRONT OF THE PLANTATION ”: THE VARIETY 


SKIRT A CLEAR BLUE-PURPLE.” 
Photograph by J. E. Downward. 


standards, the training of climbing and procumbent 
varieties, is a very specialised art and I do not 
propose to write about it. The only varieties 
which the amateur who wants to leave his 
fuchsias out all the year round should plant, are 
those which are called, by slightly stretching the 
meaning of the word, hardy and can be treated 
as if they were herbaceous perennials. And it 
is desirable to get them, if possible, from a 
nursery which specialises in them and under- 
stands their behaviour. Here are a few names of 
such varieties: 


“ Howlet’s Hardy.” This has red sepals and a 
deep purple, bell-shaped corolla with overlapping 
petals, which gives the flower a very good form. 
When mature the plant must be allowed a square 
yard to itself and its shoots, all flowering, will 
reach about 4 ft. tall by August, when it flowers, 
continuing to flower until the cold weather. 


SAAN 
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‘Mme. Corn- 
ellison.’’ The 
sepals are red and 
the corolla white. 
I have found 
this very free- 
flowering. 





“Lena.” This 








has flesh-pink 
sepals and a mauve corolla or “ skirt.” 


I find 
that the sepals are often more or less reflexed, 


a pleasant feature. My own plant of this is still 
young and not 2 ft. tall, but covered with flowers. 
In maturity the variety has gracefully arching 
stems attaining 4 or 5 ft. in a season after being 
cut to the ground in winter. It needs about 2 ft 
by 2 ft. of surface. 


“Tom Thumb.” For nearer the front of the 
plantation as it does not surpass 2 ft. in height 
even when old. Flowering from early August to 
late October, its flowers are exquisite, 
the sepals carmine and the skirt a clear 
blue-purple. 


“ Caledonia.”” The flowers are in two 
shades of pink and the plant spreads 
to occupy a large area. It is not one 
of the best but it seems to put up with 
colder winters than most. 


‘‘ Margaret.” This is a magnificent 
fuchsia, covering a 6-ft. frontage (as estate 
agents call it). I have seen it taller than 
myself in August although cut down in 
the previous winter. The flowers are 
very large, with reflexed crimson sepals 
and the skirt of pale violet 


There are many others and they are 
all good. Propagation is very easy. Here 
is my own method, but others are quite 
as good : take cuttings of small side-shoots 
pulled off in August; they should be 
free from flowers or flower buds. Plant 
each one separately in John Innes No. 3 
compost in a small (2 in.) pot. Plant 
the pots, touching each other so that 
their rims are at soil level, in a rectangle 
of soil such that it can be covered by 
a single cloche. Water very thoroughly; 
mulch with peat or compost; put the 
cloches in place and close the ends 
with glasses. Whitewash the south-facing 
glass of the cloche. If you do this you 
can leave the cuttings alone until next 
year, apart from weeding the covering 
The whitewash will be removed by 

autumn rains, the little plants will grow 
away early in the year, under their cloche. 
A top glass of the cloche can be removed in 
May and the plants hardened. Later, remove the 
cloche entirely. In mid-June plant straight from 
the pots into the stations chosen for the plants. 


With young plants, whether of your own 
propagating or from the nursery, it is possible to 
avoid winter cutting and so build up a bigger 
plant more quickly, by covering with a closed 
cloche (glass, not plastic; plastic cloches are fine in 
summer and useless in winter). When the plants 
are larger this is not really practicable: in districts 
where the winters are hard, don’t wait for frost to 
cut the plants down, do it, to the ground, yourself, 
and then cover the place with a straw or bracken 
litter several inches deep, to be removed in the 
following late spring or early summer. In mild 
districts, do nothing whatever and hope that the 
superterranean parts of the plant will survive as 
well as the root: in that case, you may get almost a 
tree-fuchsia ! 
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“ EAST IS EAST AND WEST IS WEST, BUT ONE DAY THE TWAIN MAY MEET”: REFUGEES FROM EAST GERMANY WAITING TO 
REGISTER AT THE MARIENFELDE RECEIVING CAMP IN WEST BERLIN. 


Despite the increasing strictness of Communist controls, the total of refugees 
from East Germany into West Berlin has continued to mount. During the 
last week-end of July, 3859 persons registered their arrival in West Berlin 
between mid-day July 29 and dusk, July 31; and 3268 for the same period 
the following week-end. On August 9, during the period ending at dusk that 
day, 1926 persons registered, the largest total of refugees for any twenty-four 
hours during this year. As can be seen from our photograph a great number 
of these are young persons—the periodical the young man in the foreground is 


is called ‘“‘ Jazz Echo ’—but recently the figures included Judge 
Horst Hetzar of the East German Supreme Court, who was accompanied by 
nine members of his family. On August 9, the East Berlin authorities began 
the registration of Grenagdnger or “ border crossers,”’ i.e. those who go back 
and forth to work in West Berlin; but it is thought unlikely that they wili ban 
them, owing to the considerable amount of West German money which they 
bring back to East Berlin and which they are compelled to use in paying for 
their rent and certain public utilities. 
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FINE MANUSCRIPTS FOR \ TREASURES 
EDINBURGH VISITORS. 


“~< 





FROM GREAT 
SCOTTISH LIBRARIES. 


opted 

















“ ADAM NAMING THE ANIMALS”: FROM THE GREAT 12TH- 
CENT. ABERDEEN BESTIARY. (Aberdeen University.) 


HE riches of Scottish libraries are admirably 
demonstrated in an exhibition now on view 
in the National Library of Scotland, Edinburgh, 
until October 31, consisting of loans from many 
“ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON”: FROM THE SO-CALLED 


parts of the country. They do not pretend to “THE FATE OF SELEUCUS”: FROM A 15TH-CENT. MS. OF 
“ HOURS OF ANNE OF BRETAGNE "—15TH CENT. (Blairs College). illustrate any special theme ; [Continued below, left. BOCCACCIO. (Glasgow University (Hunterian Museum.) 


“THE HORSEMEN OF THE APOCALYPSE”: A LATE 15TH- “ JONAH AND THE WHALE ”: AN EARLY 14TH-CENT. PERSIAN 
CENT. MANUSCRIPT. (Glasgow University [Hunterian Museum).) a , ILLUMINATION OF A WORK BY RASHID AL-DIN PADL ALLAH. 
(Edinburgh University.) 


saeeéeee”* 


“THE WORKS OF JOHN GOWER”: THE ARCHER AIMS AT A 
“THE SECOND DAY OF CREATION”: ALSO FROM THE GLOBE DIVIDED INTO EARTH, FIRE AND WATER. 14TH CENT. “ EXPULSION FROM EDEN; ADAM AND EVE”: 19TH-CENT. 
ABERDEEN BESTIARY (SEE ABOVE). (Aberdeen University.) (Glasgow University (Hunterian Museum).) YORK PSALTER. (Glasgow University (Hunterian Museurn).) 
they represent the full resources of the libraries from Psalter from Giasgow—part of which is also illustrated here 
the greatest treasures is the Bestiary from not shown on this page are: a 15th-century Flemish a 
the Latin Secretary to a 1Sth-century “ block-book ” and Gin 06 tae cneteeles 
illustrated York | manuscripts of Burns’ celebrated poem “ Jolly Beggars.” 
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4 BA your artists,”’ said the Prince Consort in 

1854 to R. W. Binns, partner with W. H. 
Kerr in the Worcester enterprise which had been 
founded in 1751. “‘ Let your artists study the 
works of the Old Masters, and when they have 
become imbued with their spirit let them design 
for themselves.” Sound advice as far as it went 
—and how far it went is to be seen just now at the 
Royal Worcester house at 30 Curzon Street, where 





FIG. 1. “A CANDIDATE FOR A SPECIAL CHAMBER OF HORRO! 


SEASONS VASE, MODELLED BY JAMES HADLEY AND EXHIBITED AT CHICAGO 
IN 1908. NOW IN THE WORCESTER EXHIBITION. (53 ins. high.) 


a cross-section of the factory’s products from 1852 
to 1901 provides an answer which is sometimes, 
it must be confessed, a trifle dusty. 


Every generation presents itself with the works 
of art it deserves, and our own has produced, is 
producing and doubtless will continue to produce, 
many oddities which will earn the derision of our 
descendants. Time alone will show whether we 
can compete with this Victorian half-century for 
sheer complicated horrors wherein wonderfully fine 
craftsmanship was debauched by a deplorable 
obsession with elaboration. The hangover from 
the Great Exhibition of 1851 lasted a long time. 
The trouble about a show of this kind is that the 
eye becomes so exhausted by so much that is 
tiresome that it fails to record what it would be a 
pleasure to remember, much as a stranger to 
London might very easily return home with a 
most vivid picture of the Albert Memorial burnt 
into his consciousness and fail to notice a dozen 
other sculptures of far greater consequence. 

As far as I am concerned, the most impressive 
performances in the whole exhibition—there are 
332 pieces to be studied—are half a dozen of the 
so-called “ Li 


Forty-five Years,” describes the ware in these 
words, ‘‘ The foundation of this work was a deep 
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A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. 


By FRANK DAVIS, 


VICTORIAN WORCESTER. 


rich ground of cobalt blue, upon which a semi- 
opaque white enamel was applied in varying 
strength. The effect was that the deep blue ground 
appeared through the thinner parts of the enamel, 
which was thus delicately shaded. Specimens of 
this work were taken to Buckingham Palace, by 
permission, and were closely and critically 
examined by H.R.H. the Prince Consort, who, 
after making a selection, finally expressed the 
opinion ‘ That is the best thing I have seen ’,”’ in 
which opinion, after more than a century, we can 
heartily agree with the Prince. 


I suppose the self-conscious imitation-Renais- 
sance style is perhaps not quite what we look for 
nowadays, but seeing these wares 
against the background of the 
average production of the 1850’s we 
are not surprised H.R.H. was im- 
pressed. The deep blue can be 
compared with that of Sévres at 
its best—the famous gros bleu which 
Worcester had imitated extremely 
well as far back as the 1760's, but 
with this difference: the 19th- 
century deep blue, though fine, is 
so nearly mechanically perfect that 
it lacks the vitality, the subtle 
pulsating modulations of the mid 
18th-century wares. But, then, 
this kind of insensitiveness is the 
inevitable penalty one has to pay 
for technical precision and know- 
how. 


I suppose, though, that the most 
famous pieces of the 1850’s were 
those of the service sent to the 
Dublin Exhibition of 1853 and 
known as the Shakespeare service, 
the figures from ‘“ A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” modelled by 
W. B. Kirk, A.R.H.A., and the whole 
as far as possible 
made from Irish 
materials; the 
gold, for ex- 
ample was pro- 
cured in Ireland 
as also was the 
stone forming 
one ingredient 
of the porcelain. 
The service was 
greatly admired 
and purchased 
by the ‘“‘ Women 
of Ireland” for 
presentation to 
Lord and Lady 
Eglington. Herewith (Fig. 2) 
a cream tureen, stand and 
cover, the finial formed by a 
figure of Puck. Dublin Univer- 
sity Press celebrated the 
occasion with a copy of “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
with illustrations of the figure 
groups. We are invited to 
note, and presumably to be 
impressed by the fact, that the 
spots on the stippled gold 
ground are hand applied and 
each plate contains over 20,000. 


": THE FOUR 


As an example of a techni- 
cal triumph and also as a 
caitdidate for a very special 
chamber of horrors I would 
bring to your notice the mon- 
strous vase of Fig. 1—The 
Four Seasons Vase—modelled 
by James Hadley and ex- 
hibited at the Chicago World’s 
Fair of 1893. This is a piece of 
incomparable vulgarity only 
equalled by two excruciating 
vases, vaguely reminiscent of 
Henri II pottery, Bernard Palissy and the 
Albert Memorial—all recollected in a _ night- 
mare designed to honour Renaissance potters. 
Their author, it seems, is regarded in some 
quarters as the t1oth-century equivalent of 
F. A. Bustelli, who was responsible for the 
Nymphenburg factory’s finest hours in the 18th 
century; one can only hope that the rumour 


does not reach Bustelli wherever he is in Elysium: 
he will not be flattered. 


Like other manufacturers, the Worcester 
management made use of the so-called “ Parian”’ 
body for unglazed figures, groups and busts in 
imitation of marble, among them ‘“‘ Comedy ” 
and “ Tragedy,” two separate figures made to 
accompany the Shakespeare service to Dublin, 
and an extremely neat miniature model of Canova’s 
famous Pauline Bonaparte as Venus—date about 
1860. Some particularly unhappy experiments, 
described as ‘‘ Japanesque,” were greatly admired 
in the 1870’s and the pierced vases by Owen 
from late in the century are justly described as 
“marvels of ceramic craftsmanship.” All these 
things, which rather thrust themselves upon the 
eye, are in the luxury category and are liable to 
obscure the quality of more run-of-the-mill useful 
wares in which technical excellence is allowed to 
function without straining for effect. 


The exhibition is drawn mainly from pieces 
already in the Works Museum, a collection which 
was begun by R. W. Binns from the time of his 
first joining the firm, that is, in 1852. A great 
number of pieces can be dated with accuracy, the 
names of their painters and designers are known, 
and of them that of Thomas Bott is surely the most 
distinguished, though his talents seem to be wasted 
upon such experiments as large ues after 
Correggio’s ‘‘ Madonna of the Basket,’’ or Andrea 
Del Sarto’s “ Portrait of an Architect.” A 
ceramic joke will appear a trifle ham-handed 
to-day, though maybe vastly entertaining when 
it was first made, when W. S. Gilbert’s ‘“‘ Patience ”’ 
was drawing the town and Du Maurier was drawing 
for Punch. This is a teapot of 1882, in the form of 
a two-faced male and female zsthete, inscribed on 
the base “‘ Fearful consequences through the laws 
of Natural Selection and Evolution of living up to 
one’s teapot.” I dare say innumerable worthy 
citizens held their sides with laughter. 





FIG. 2. A CREAM TUREEN AND STAND FROM THE SHAKESPEARE SERVICE 
AND MADE FOR THE DUBLIN EXHIBITION IN 1858: ALSO IN THE WORCESTER HOUSE 
EXHIBITION AT 30 CURZON STREET, W.1, UNTIL SEPTEMBER 90. (9 ins. high.) 


I realise that I have not given a specially 
flattering account of these Victorian produc- 
tions. All the more gratifying, therefore, to be 
cheered up on the way out by the productions 
of to-day and to note how this factory, with 
its more than two centuries of history, is forgetting 
so much fuss about nothing and is rejuvenating 
itself. 
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THE QUEEN, THE DUKE AND THEIR CHILDREN IN NORTHERN IRELAND: 











i oe 


DEPARTURE FOR NORTHERN IRELAND: THE QUEEN MOUNTING THE GANGPLANK TO BOARD BRITANNIA, WITH ROYALTY ON BOARD AND THE ROYAL STANDARD PROUDLY FLYING: BRITANNIA 
FOLLOWED BY PRINCESS ANNE AND THE PRINCE OF WALES. MOVING SLOWLY ALONG SOUTHAMPTON WATER ON AUGUST 6. 





“CAN YOU GIVE ME A PULL?” AS THE BARGE COMES ALONGSIDE AT CARRICKFERGUS ON AUGUST 8, THE GOVERNOR OF N. IRELAND, LORD WAKEHURST OBLIGES WITH A GLOVED HAND. 


The Royal family’s departure for their two-day visit to Northern Ireland began | land on the 400-acre island of Ramsey, some two miles ke- 
informally, with a few surprise visits on the way. Embarking at Southampton shire coast, and inhabited by just one family. Three liberty Some anche the 
on August 6, the Queen, the Duke of Edinburgh, the Prince of Wales and party to the island, where they appear to have enjoyed a picnic. The fol- 
Princess Anne sailed in Britannia, the Royal yacht, as far as Milford Haven, lowing morning the Royal yacht anchored at Carrickfergus in a steady down- 
where they anchored for the night, to the surprise of local authorities. On pour, and the Queen i 

the Cheshi 


J : ‘pre inspected a guard of honour formed i 
the following day the Royal family broke their journey for a few hours to Regiment. Then, after the Royal party hed locked An. pena 








CEREMONIES, VISITS AND RAIN. 


STILL RAINING: THE QUEEN, FOLLOWED BY THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, WALKS BEHIND THE 


MACE-BEARER AT CARRICKFERGUS ON THEIR ARRIVAL. 


OPS 
oa 


4A 
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A VISIT TO AN IMPORTANT SHIPYARD: THE QUEEN AND DUKE WITH THE CHAIRMAN AND MANAGING 
DIRECTOR OF HARLAND AND WOLFF, SIR FREDERICK REBBECK. (Photograph by Radio.) 


EXAMINING SOME IRISH LINEN: THE QUEEN DURING HER TOUR OF THE PREMISES OF WILLIAM 
EWART AND SON, DURING THE FIRST DAY OF THE VISIT. 


12th-century castle, they made their way to the centre of Belfast, cheered 
with enthusiasm all along the seven-mile route to the City Hall. They made 
several brief -visits on the way, including one to a Ministry of Labour school 
where unemployed shipyard workers are receiving instruction in new crafts. 
After lunching with the Lord Mayor and city council, the Royal visitors made 
several further visits in the afternoon. Their children who were to have 
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TOURING THE 12TH-CENTURY CASTLE IN SPITE OF THE RAIN: HER MAJESTY WITH 
ALDERMAN T. J. PATTERSON AT CARRICKFERGUS. (Photograph by Radio.) 


ANOTHER OF HER VISITS IN NORTHERN IRELAND: THE QUEEN AT THE FACTORY OF 
INTERNATIONAL COMPUTERS AND TABULATORS AT CASTLEREAGH—AUGUST 8. 


gone on a picnic at Strangford Lough for lunch, but had been forced to stay 
behind because of the weather, joined them at a tea-party given by friends. 
On August 9 the weather was kinder, and in the morning the Queen and 
Duke toured a shipyard. As her children carried out their postponed picnic, 
in the afternoon the Queen watched the Duke sailing with Mr. Uffa Fox. 
Then the Royal party sailed for Moray Firth, Scotland in brilliant sunshine. 
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CROWN BARD; THE PRINCE OF WALES; A PADDLE STEAMER; A CAR THEFT. 


THE CROWN BARD PROCLAIMED: THE REV. L. HAYDN LEWIS (SEATED) BEING PRESENTED TO THE AUDIENCE BY TREFIN, THE ARCHDRUID (RIGHT), AT THE NATIONAL EISTEDDFOD. 
The Rev. L. Haydn Lewis, a fifty-eight-year-old Minister of the Jerusalem Presbyterian 
Church, was crowned Bard at the Eisteddfod, held at Rhos Lianer os a 

His subject was “ The Fugitive,” based on the life of Dylan 


A MODEL OF THE FIRST CUNARD STEAMSHIP,ON BOARD A LINER: A 6-FT. SCALE MODEL 
OF BRITANNIA DISPLAYED IN THE SWIMMING-POOL OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. THE 
1154-TON STEAMSHIP WAS THE FIRST CUNARD LINER TO ESTABLISH REGULAR CROSS- 


UNCONC : 
INGS OF THE ATLANTIC. HER MAIDEN VOYAGE WAS IN 1840. ERNED AT BEING THE CENTRE OF PRESS ATTENTION: THE PRINCE OF WALES AT 


WATERLOO STATION BEFORE LEAVING WITH THE QUEEN AND PRINCESS ANNE FOR 
SOUTHAMPTON, WHERE HE EMBARKED IN BRITANNIA TO SAIL TO NORTHERN IRELAND 
FOR A SHORT VISIT BEFORE GOING TO BALMORAL FOR THE ANNUAL HOLIDAY. 


. : STOLEN AND DRIVEN AT HIGH SPEED 
uare, Bayswater, and along Park Lane (which ALONG PARK LANE—IN THE WRONG DIRECTION: 
sq A labourer was remanded . A BENTLEY SALOON STOLEN FROM ORME SQUARE. 
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FAREWELL TO ARMS: FIREARMS—RANGING FROM WILD WEST COLTS TO MUSKETS—BEING CHECKED BY POLICE AFTER THEY HAD 
BEEN HANDED IN FOLLOWING A GOVERNMENT APPEAL. 


Following an appeal by the Government, all kinds of firearms had been handed 
in at local police stations. It was stated that no questions leading to a prosecu- 
tion would be asked about the lack of a certificate, providing the surrender was 
made by October 31. The penalty for keeping a firearm or ammunition without 
@ Certificate is a fine of £50 or three months’ imprisonment. — The appeal is 
part of a general campaign against crime to ensure that opportunities for getting 


unlawful possession of firearms are as few as possible. The weapons are 
assembled in two basement rooms at the Police Arms Department. By the 
end of the fourth day of the arms amnesty over 1000 firearms had been handed 
in. Some of the more fearful—and unusual—weapons surrendered were a sten 
gun, wild west Colt .45s, and many muzzle-loading Crimean muskets. On August 
11 two live incendiary bombs were handed in at Bethnal Green Police Station. 
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GREEK FURNITURE RE-CREATED FROM THE PAST: AN ATHENS EXHIBITION. 


A STOOL (DIPHROS) FROM A MINIATURE TERRACOTTA A TABLE (TRA PEZA) FROM A LEKANIS OF ABOUT 400 B.C. A STOOL (DI PHROS) TAKEN FROM THE CELEBRATED FRIEZE 
DIPHROS OF THE 5TH CENT. B.C.. AND NOW ON VIEW AT NOW IN THE HERMITAGE, LENINGRAD. THE LEGS ARE OF THE PARTHENON—BETWEEN 442 AND 438 B.C., AND 
THE MUSEUM FUR ANTIKE KLEINKUNST, MUNICH. BASED ON AN ACTUAL WOODEN LEG FOUND. NOW IN THE ACROPOLIS MUSEUM, ATHENS. 


es Se ie ee re onl Bor. : a Hal . Bi ue er 
A STOOL (DIPHROS) WHOSE DESIGN HAS BEEN TAKEN FROM A TABLE (TRAPEZA) FROM A LIMESTONE STATUETTE A TABLE (TRAPEZA) FROM THE STELA OF GELON AND 
A KYLIX OF ABOUT 480 B.C., IN THE BERLIN MUSEUM. THE FOUND IN CYPRUS AND MADE IN THE 6TH CENT. B.C. THE KALLISTRATOS—4TH CENT. B.C.—_NOW IN THE NATIONAL 
FABRIC IS FROM A CLASSICAL DESIGN. STATUETTE IS IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. ARCHAOLOGICAL MUSEUM, ATHENS. 
HE illustra- 
tions on these 


: a Tie ae 
two pages show ~ = é; J? 
some of the ex- = - a fe 7 
hibits now on view pe B ee 4 oh te 

in the galleries of eae ode ? en 
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been like. For 
are 
‘ , A COUCH (KLINI): ANOTHER ELEGANT PIBCE—TAKEN FROM A RED-FIGURED KYLIX OF BETWEEN 
pepe gon Bar 465 AND 460 BC. DISCOVERED IM SPINA, THE PO VALLEY, NORTHERN ITALY. 
uropean museums, and many of these show 


A TABLE (TRAPEZA) FROM AN ATTIC HYDRIA OF THE EARLY revealed important information. These pieces which y 
STH CENT. BC., NOW IN A PRIVATE COLLECTION IN MILAN. not conjectural. Made of Greek walnut, each has a the design can be copied with 
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A FOLDING STOOL (DI PHROS OKLADIAS) TAKEN FROM A CERAMIC PLAQUE OF TH A CHAIR (KLISMOS) TAKEN FROM THE SAME CERAMIC PLAQUE IN BERLIN—A PIECE OF 
OF THE 6TH CENTURY B.C.—IN THE STATE MUSEUM, BERLIN. FURNITURE GRACEFUL AND SIMPLE IN DESIGN. 


Nae i 2G tte ¥ 


ha tpey iagity. 


A CHAIR (KLISMOS) WHOSE DESIGN COMES FROM A LEKYTHOS OF THE MIDDLE OF THE A CHAIR (KLISMOS) TAKEN FROM THE GREAT STELA OF HEGESO, OF ABOUT 400 B.C., AND 

STH CENTURY B.C., IN THE ASHMOLEAN MUSEUM, OXFORD. NOW IN THE NATIONAL ARCHAOLOGICAL MUSEUM, ATHENS. 
confidence. The models chosen have also been those most easily recognisable designs shown in classical vase paintings. The actual work of re-creating this 
as prototypes of Western European furniture. Above each piece is a large furniture has been carried out by Mr. T. H. Robsjohn-Gibbings, the interna- 
photograph of its source, and the fabrics which decorate them have been woven tionally-known designer, who was born in Great Britain and is now a United 
under the supervision of Mrs. Eleftherios Saridis, and copied from fabric States citizen. The exhibition is likely to remain on view at least until next year. 
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NE of the characters who wells up indelibly 
from early childhood memory, when summer 
holidays seem in retrospect always to be bathed in 
sunshine, is a certain Mr. Mark Early, although I 
can remember only three things about him. One 
was that he wore a battered and discoloured straw 
hat. The second was that he was known to all 
and sundry in the village as Grandfather Mark 
Early. The third, vague but vivid, is of the 
occasion when he stood outside his thatched 
cottage beating a tin tray. I was told that Grand- 
father Mark was calling a swarm of bees to the 
hive. The same idea is embodied in the words of a 
16th-century writer: ‘“‘ And Bees be pleased with 
harmony and melody of sound of song, and with 
flapping of hands and beating of basins. And there- 
fore with beating of basins, tinging and tinking of 
timbers, they be comforted and called to the hives.” 
From the days of Aristotle and Virgil, through 
Shakespeare down to modern times, bees have 
attracted considerable attention. The earliest 
writings were concerned with the marvels of their 
way of life, and so are those being published to-day. 
The earlier writings may be fanciful where those 
of to-day are more precise, but in all there is an 
almost breathtaking admiration for the way in 
which the bees govern 
their affairs. 

The modern story 
begins with 1946, when 
the Austrian, Karl von 
Frisch, published what 
was to prove his epoch- 
making account of the 
Dance of the Bees. At 
first, his findings seemed 
incredible and there 
were not wanting those, 
even among the experts, 
who wondered whether 
von Frisch might not, 
like the ancient writers, 
be crediting these insects 
with more refined 
abilities than in fact 
they possessed. In the 
short space of fifteen 
years, not only have his 
ideas been fully con- 
firmed but subsequent 
investigation has shown 
that they represented 
only the threshold to 
a new world of bio- 
logical thought. The 
latest book on this sub- 
ject, ‘‘ Communication 
Among Social Bees,”’ by 
Martin Lindauer, a 
former student and now 
a colleague of von Frisch, 
takes us further into 
that world (Harvard 
Books in Biology, No. 2. 
Oxford University 
Press; 38s.). 

The way bees communicate information by 
dancing in a swarm has been so often retailed 
during the last fifteen years that the round-dance 
and the tail-wagging dance have become almost 
household ideas. Lindauer recognises this and 
gives little space to them in his book except to 
recall the principles of them: 


If a worker bee has found a good source of food, 
she announces her discovery at home by means of 
either a “ round dance’’ or a “ tail-wagging dance.” 
If the food is to be found less than 80 meters away, 
she performs a round dance, running around rapidly in 
a circle, first to the left, then to the right, and the 
surrounding bees become excited by this dance. They 
follow interestedly behind the dancer and thus receive 
the message: “ Fly out from the hive; right in the 
neighbourhood is food to be fetched.” The smell of 
the blossoms still remaining on the dancers gives the 
further information how the food source smells, and 
in this way the informed seekers can hunt out the 
fragrant blossoms. 

If, however, the food source is a good distance 
away, then the tail-wagging dance gives additional 
information about the exact location of the newly- 
discovered goal. The rhythm of this dance shows the 
distance: the farther away the goai, the fewer cycles 
of the dance in a given time. When the goal is close, 
there are more turns per minute. The direction of the 
goal is also conveyed by the tail-wagging part of the 
dance, the sun being used as a reference point. On 
the vertical honeycomb in the dark beehive the angle 
between the direction to the sun and that to the food 
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source is transposed into an angle with respect to 
gravity, according to the following rule: a tail-wagging 
run pointed upward means that the source of food lies 
in the direction of the sun; the same part of the dance 
directed downwards announces that the food is opposite 
to the sun. If the tail-wagging run points 60 degrees 
left of straight up, the food source is 60 degrees to the 
left of the sun, and so on. 

In essence, honeybees are able to use a combina- 
tion of an internal clock and mathematical com- 
putation to find their own way back to a source 
of nectar and they can convey this information 
to their fellows. In many of its aspects this 
seemingly miraculous procedure is based upon 
extremely simple senses and actions, all of which 
are possessed by some other insects. The genius 
of the bees is that they put them all together to 
constitute a precise method of conveying informa- 
tion. This is brought out clearly by Martin 
Lindauer in this fascinating story of patient and 
ingenious research that has taken him to distant 
parts of the world, to study a variety of bees 
under varying conditions in both hemispheres. 





A SWARM OF HONEYBEES IN EARLY SUMMER. WHEN A HIVE BECOMES OVER-POPULATED THE OLD QUEEN LEAVES AND SETTLES 
NEARBY WITH A NUMBER OF WORKERS. SCOUTS GO OUT TO RECONNOITRE FOR A NEW SITE, AND WHEN THEY RETURN, COM- 
MUNICATE THE WHEREABOUTS AND THE SUITABILITY OF THEIR CHOICES BY TOUCH—DOING A SORT OF DANCE. THE SCOUT WHO 
COMMUNICATES THE MOST EXCITEMENT AND GAINS THE MOST SUPPORTERS, WINS, AND HIS CHOICE BECOMES THE NEW HIVE. 
Photograph by Jane Burton. 


There is one section that caught my imagina- 
tion more than the rest. It is one that would 
have made Grandfather Mark, were he alive to-day 
to read it, remove his battered straw hat and 
scratch his thinning grey hair in wonderment, for 
bees use similar means, when swarming, to find 
a new home. Swarming is the name given to the 
phenomenon which takes place when, as happens 
in May or June, there has been so large an increase 
in the population of the colony that there is no 
longer space for the growing number of larve and 
for the stores of honey. Even under natural 
conditions, a nest may be occupied for years, 
with each year new communities being formed 
from it. When this over-population occurs the 
old queen moves out accompanied by about half 
the workers, leaving the young queens to fight it 
out for succession. 

Under domestication, the swarms are provided 
for by the bee-keeper supplying new hives, but 
under wild conditions each swarm must find and 
choose a new home. They do this by reconnaissance 
and debate, but they use the same “ linguistics ” 
as when foraging for nectar and pollen. Soon after 
leaving the ancestral home, the swarm clusters, on 
a branch, a roof or any other suitable place. Very 
soon after this, individual bees can be seen leaving 
the cluster. They are the scouts, going out in all 
directions to look for suitable nesting places. 
After a while the scouts start returning, each to 
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announce a newly-found spot, using the tail-wag- 
ging dance to indicate how far this spot is away and 
the direction to be taken to reach it. The dance 
does more, it arouses other bees in the swarm to 
excitement, and these fly off to find the spot. 
They ignore all flowers, are attracted by no nectar 
or pollen, but concern themselves solely with 
inspecting the new site. They enter it, move 
around in it, inspect the surroundings and the 
immediate neighbourhood. Moreover, they fly 
back to the swarm and recruit other bees to come 
out and make a similar inspection. 

There is, therefore, much coming and going 
along various compass points. The more suitable 
the site as a future home the more excited the 
bees become and this is expressed in the tail-wagging 
of the scouts on their return and in the degree to 
which those that go to the spot indicated recruit, 
by their mounting excitement, more of their 
fellows to go and inspect. The process is going 
on in several directions at once, but slowly pre- 
ferences begin to emerge as more numerous streams 
begin to build in one direction rather than another 
until an observer can tell, from watching the bees, 
that a site to the south-east is attracting more 
attention than one to the south-west, afid that 
those to the south, 
west, north-west and 
north-east, or whatever 
directions the streams 
may be following, are 
becoming less favoured. 

As the hours go by 
the fortunes change. 
At one moment a 
northerly site may be 
the most favoured. 
Then favour swings to 
one in a south-easterly 
direction with perhaps 
equal preference for 
another to the south. 
With the return of each 
scout or each of the 
recruits the excitement 
is increased for the site 
they have inspected, 
or else what they have 
found fails to impress 
them and their excite- 
ment dwindles. So the 
northerly site begins 
to lose favour and the 
“argument” becomes 
equally divided be- 
tween the virtues of 
the one to the south- 
east and the one to the 
south. 

It is as if there were 
an actual battle of 
words, with arguments 
and counter-arguments, 
with scouts and recruits 
going out again and 
again to inspect the 
disputed sites as though they were seeking 
fresh information or more weighty arguments 
to swing more supporters to their side. Grad- 
ually the weight of “ argument” swings to one 
site, and finally the swarm moves off to take up 
occupation. 

In 1607, John Day wrote an allegorical masque, 
“The Parliament of Bees.” A. H. Bullen, who 
edited the 1881 edition of this work, remarked: 
“. . , these pretty little winged creatures are with 
continued liveliness portrayed throughout the 
whole of this curious old drama, in words which 
bees could talk with, could they talk; the very air 
seems replete with humming and buzzing melodies 
while we read them. Surely bees were never so 
re-rhynfed before.” The masque and Bullen’s 
words concerning it seem almost prophetic, and 
one wonders whether this is mere coincidence or 
whether earlier observers may have divined some- 
thing of the state of affairs which the more precise 
studies of this century have brought to light. 
Lindauer and his co-workers were able to set the 
seal on what they thought the bees to be doing, 
for by learning the bee’s language and then 
watching the activities of the swarm they were 
able to find out where it eventually went to, not 
by following it as it flew off, but by interpreting 
the signs, deciding which site they had chosen, its 
distance and direction, and going there to await 
the arrival of the swarm. 
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NE of the characters who wells up indelibly 
O from early childhood memory, when summer 
holidays seem in retrospect always to be bathed in 
sunshine, is a certain Mr. Mark Early, although I 
can remember only three things about him. One 
was that he wore a battered and discoloured straw 
hat. The second was that he was known to all 
and sundry in the village as Grandfather Mark 
Early. The third, vague but vivid, is of the 
occasion when he stood outside his thatched 
cottage beating a tin tray. I was told that Grand- 
father Mark was calling a swarm of bees to the 
hive. The same idea is embodied in the words of a 
16th-century writer: ‘“‘ And Bees be pleased with 
harmony and melody of sound of song, and with 
flapping of hands and beating of basins. And there- 
fore with beating of basins, tinging and tinking of 
timbers, they be comforted and called to the hives.” 

From the days of Aristotle and Virgil, through 
Shakespeare down to modern times, bees have 
attracted considerable attention. The earliest 
writings were concerned with the marvels of their 
way of life, and so are those being published to-day. 
The earlier writings may be fanciful where those 
of to-day are more precise, but in all there is an 
almost breathtaking admiration for the way in 
which the bees govern 
their affairs. 

The modern story 
begins with 1946, when 
the Austrian, Karl von 
Frisch, published what 
was to prove his epoch- 
making account of the 
Dance of the Bees. At 
first, his findings seemed 
incredible and there 
were not wanting those, 
even among the experts, 
who wondered whether 
von Frisch might not, 
like the ancient writers, 
be crediting these insects 
with more refined 
abilities than in fact 
they possessed. In the 
short space of fifteen 
years, not only have his 
ideas been fully con- 
firmed but subsequent 
investigation has shown 
that they represented 
only the threshold to 
a new world of bio- 


logical thought. The 
latest book on this sub- 
ject, ‘‘ Communication 


Among Social Bees,”’ by 
Martin Lindauer, a 
former student and now 
a colleague of von Frisch, 
takes us further into 
that world (Harvard 
Books in Biology, No. 2. 
Oxford University 
Press; 38s.). 

The way bees communicate information by 
dancing in a swarm has been so often retailed 
during the last fifteen years that the round-dance 
and the tail-wagging dance have become almost 
household ideas. Lindauer recognises this and 
gives little space to them in his book except to 
recall the principles of them: 


If a worker bee has found a good source of food, 
she announces her discovery at home by means of 
either a “ round dance” or a “ tail-wagging dance.” 
If the food is to be found less than 80 meters away, 
she performs a round dance, running around rapidly in 
a circle, first to the left, then to the right, and the 
surrounding bees become excited by this dance. They 
follow interestedly behind the dancer and thus receive 
the message: “ Fly out from the hive; right in the 
neighbourhood is food to be fetched.’” The smell of 
the blossoms still remaining on the dancers gives the 
further information how the food source smells, and 
in this way the informed seekers can hunt out the 
fragrant blossoms. 

If, however, the food source is a good distance 
away, then the tail-wagging dance gives additional 
information about the exact location of the newly- 
discovered goal. The rhythm of this dance shows the 
distance: the farther away the goal, the fewer cycles 
of the dance in a given time. When the goal is close, 
there are more turns per minute. The direction of the 
goal is also conveyed by the tail-wagging part of the 
dance, the sun being used as a reference point. On 
the vertical honeycomb in the dark beehive the angle 
between the direction to the sun and that to the food 
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source is transposed into an angle with respect to 
gravity, according to the following rule: a tail-wagging 
run pointed upward means that the source of food lies 
in the direction of the sun; the same part of the dance 
directed downwards announces that the food is opposite 
to the sun. If the tail-wagging run points 60 degrees 
left of straight up, the food source is 60 degrees to the 
left of the sun, and so on. 

In essence, honeybees are able to use a combina- 
tion of an internal clock and mathematical com- 
putation to find their own way back to a source 
of nectar and they can convey this information 
to their fellows. In many of its aspects this 
seemingly miraculous procedure is based upon 
extremely simple senses and actions, all of which 
are possessed by some other insects. The genius 
of the bees is that they put them all together to 
constitute a precise method of conveying informa- 
tion. This is brought out clearly by Martin 
Lindauer in this fascinating story of patient and 
ingenious research that has taken him to distant 
parts of the world, to study a variety of bees 
under varying conditions in both hemispheres. 





A SWARM OF HONEYBEES IN EARLY SUMMER. WHEN A HIVE BECOMES OVER-POPULATED THE OLD QUEEN LEAVES AND SETTLES 
NEARBY WITH A NUMBER OF WORKERS. SCOUTS GO OUT TO RECONNOITRE FOR A NEW SITE, AND WHEN THEY RETURN, COM- 
MUNICATE THE WHEREABOUTS AND THE SUITABILITY OF THEIR CHOICES BY TOUCH—DOING A SORT OF DANCE. THE SCOUT WHO 
COMMUNICATES THE MOST EXCITEMENT AND GAINS THE MOST SUPPORTERS, WINS, AND HIS CHOICE BECOMES THE NEW HIVE. 
Photograph by Jane Burton. 


There is one section that caught my imagina- 
tion more than the rest. It is one that would 
have made Grandfather Mark, were he alive to-day 
to read it, remove his battered straw hat and 
scratch his thinning grey hair in wonderment, for 
bees use similar means, when swarming, to find 
a new home. Swarming is the name given to the 
phenomenon which takes place when, as happens 
in May or June, there has been so large an increase 
in the population of the colony that there is no 
longer space for the growing number of larve and 
for the stores of honey. Even under natural 
conditions, a nest may be occupied for years, 
with each year new communities being formed 
from it. When this over-population occurs the 
old queen moves out accompanied by about half 
the workers, leaving the young queens to fight it 
out for succession. 

Under domestication, the swarms are provided 
for by the bee-keeper supplying new hives, but 
under wild conditions each swarm must find and 
choose a new home. They do this by reconnaissance 
and debate, but they use the same “ linguistics ”’ 
as when foraging for nectar and pollen. Soon after 
leaving the ancestral home, the swarm clusters, on 
a branch, a roof or any other suitable place. Very 
soon after this, individual bees can be seen leaving 
the cluster. They are the scouts, going out in all 
directions to look for suitable nesting places. 
After a while the scouts start returning, each to 











announce a newly-found spot, using the tail-wag- 
ging dance to indicate how far this spot is away and 
the direction to be taken to reach it. The dance 
does more, it arouses other bees in the swarm to 
excitement, and these fly off to find the spot. 
They ignore all flowers, are attracted by no nectar 
or pollen, but concern themselves solely with 
inspecting the new site. They enter it, move 
around in it, inspect the surroundings and the 
immediate neighbourhood. Moreover, they fly 
back to the swarm and recruit other bees to come 
out and make a similar inspection. 

There is, therefore, much coming and going 
along various compass points. The more suitable 
the site as a future home the more excited the 
bees become and this is expressed in the tail-wagging 
of the scouts on their return and in the degree to 
which those that go to the spot indicated recruit, 
by their mounting excitement, more of their 
fellows to go and inspect. The process is going 
on in several directions at once, but slowly pre- 
ferences begin to emerge as more numerous streams 
begin to build in one direction rather than another 
until an observer can tell, from watching the bees, 
that a site to the south-east is attracting more 
attention than one to the south-west, afid that 
those to the south, 
west, north-west and 
north-east, or whatever 
directions the streams 
may be following, are 
becoming less favoured. 

As the hours go by 
the fortunes change. 
At one moment a 
northerly site may be 
the most favoured. 
Then favour swings to 
one in a south-easterly 
direction with perhaps 
equal preference for 
another to the south. 
With the return of each 
scout or each of the 
recruits the excitement 
is increased for the site 
they have inspected, 
or else what they have 
found fails to impress 
them and their excite- 
ment dwindles. So the 
northerly site begins 
to lose favour and the 
“argument” becomes 
equally divided be- 
tween the virtues of 
the one to the south- 
east and the one to the 
south. 

It is as if there were 
an actual battle of 
words, with arguments 
and counter-arguments, 
with scouts and recruits 
going out again and 
again to inspect the 
disputed sites as though they were seeking 
fresh information or more weighty arguments 
to swing more supporters to their side. Grad- 
ually the weight of “ argument” swings to one 
site, and finally the swarm moves off to take up 
occupation. 

In 1607, John Day wrote an allegorical masque, 
“The Parliament of Bees.”” A. tL Bullen, who 
edited the 1881 edition of this work, remarked: 
“. . . these pretty little winged creatures are with 
continued liveliness portrayed throughout the 
whole of this curious old drama, in words which 
bees could talk with, could they talk; the very air 
seems replete with humming and buzzing melodies 
while we read them. Surely bees were never so 
re-rhynfed before.” The masque and Bullen’s 
words concerning it seem almost prophetic, and 
one wonders whether this is mere coincidence or 
whether earlier observers may have divined some- 
thing of the state of affairs which the more precise 
studies of this century have brought to light. 
Lindauer and his co-workers were able to set the 
seal on what they thought the bees to be doing, 
for by learning the bee’s language and then 
watching the activities of the swarm they were 
able to find out where it eventually went to, not 
by following it as it flew off, but by in i 
the signs, deciding which site they had chosen, its 
distance and direction, and going there to await 
the arrival of the swarm. 
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A HEROIC DEATH: THE LATE 
SIR JOHN THORP. 
Sir John Thorp, Governor of the 
Seychelles, and Mr. Maurice Boullé, 
financial secr 


were trying to save the lives of 
two boys, one of them the 
Governor's son. Sir John Thorp, 
who was forty-nine, had been 
Governor since 1958; he was 
knighted in 1959. 


LONDON NEWS 


A NOTED RACEHORSE OWNER: THE 
LATE SIR VICTOR SASSOON. 
Sir Victor Sassoon died at his 
home at Nassau, on 
August 12 at the age of seventy- 
nine. A member of the famous 
family of merchants and bankers, 
he was educated at Harrow and 
Trinity College, Cambridge. He 
was chiefly known for his racing 
interests; he won the Derby four 
times in his life. 
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A POPULAR ENGLISH TENOR: THE 
LATE MR. HEDDLE NASH. 


YOUNG AND OLD “OSCAR” WINNERS TOGETHER : 
HAYLEY MILLS AND MAURICE CHEVALIER. 


BRITISH GOLFING HOPES: MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH WALKER CUP TEAM WHO ARE 
TO PLAY THE U.S.A. AMATEURS AT SEATTLE IN SEPTEMBER. 


PRIMATE OF BELGIUM: THE LATE 
CARDINAL VAN ROEY. 


oseph-Ernest Roey 
aes * Catholic Archbishop of 

died on August 6 at the 
age of 


seven. H 





became priest 

a - 

the age of thirty-three he 
Vicar-General. He 


ones Cardinal Mercier as 
Archbishop of Malines in 1926. 
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FRAGMENTS OF AIRCRAFT LITTER THE MOUNTAINSIDE ABOVE THE FJORDS OF SOUTH-WESTERN NORWAY AFTER THE VIKING HAD CRASHED NEAR STAVANGER ON AUGUST 9. 
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WITNESS TO INSTANT DEATH FOR PASSENGERS AND CREW: THE SMASHED REMAINS OF THE VIKING NEAR THE SUMMIT OF THE 1900-FT. HOLTAHEIA PEAK. 
DISASTER ON A BARE MOUNTAIN : WHERE 34 CHILDREN DIED IN NORWAY, AS THEIR HOLIDAY AIRCRAFT CRASHED. 


One of the saddest air disasters for many years occurred on August 9 when 
a Cunard-Eagle Viking airliner, carrying thirty-four English schoolboys 
and two of their schoolmasters, hit a mountaintop, apparently at full throttle, 
20 miles from Sola airport, near the Norwegian city of Stavanger, where 
it was due to land. The wreckage was found at dawn the following morning 
and there were no survivors. The last contact with the airliner had been 
at 5.25 p.m. the previous evening, and this was simply a routine call. The 


| 


weather was appalling, and heavy cloud obscured the landscape. Death must 
have been instantaneous for everyone in the aircraft. All the boys and the 
two masters came from the Lanfranc Secondary Modern School, Croydon, 
Surrey, which had organised this school party. A Norwegian Inquiry Com- 
mission has been appointed to investigate the disaster, and a memorial service 
for the victims was held in Stavanger Cathedral on August 10. A special 
meeting was held in Croydon to discuss the crash. 
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ERTAINLY they are familiar faces 

now: Captain Cat, Polly Garter, 
Organ Morgan, Mrs. Ogmore-Pritchard, Mr. Mog 
Edwards, Miss Myfanwy Price, and all the in- 
habitants of that little Welsh seaside town created 
by Dylan Thomas: the town that is under Milk 
Wood: the town that we meet first on a spring 
night, ‘‘ starless and bible-black, the cobblestreets 
silent and the hunched, courters’-and-rabbits’ 
wood limping invisible down to the sloeblack, 
slow, black, crowblack, fishingboat-bobb- 
ing sea.’ When we leave it, darkness 
has fallen again ; but between one midnight 
and the next we have lived through such 
a day in such a place as only Dylan Thomas 
could create for us with his sensuous 
imagination and his quick, laughing know- 
ledge of his own country-people. 


It is a “ play for voices,” and it was 
designed for radio, for the national theatre 
ofthe mind. But, once it had been brought 
to a theatre stage—and it was obvious that 
this must happen— it was clear that “* Under 
Milk Wood,” safe in the repertory of our 
time, would be interpreted afresh by 
different directors. I have just come from 
the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, and a 
magnificently successful production by 
James Roose-Evans. This seems to me to 
deserve the major epithets: I have not 
been so moved and excited for a long time. 


Consider the method and its simpli- 
city—its apparent simplicity, for this 
revival has surely involved a good deal of 
intricate vocal orchestration, delicate 
timing. The entire cast is on the stage— 
the full population of Dylan Thomas’ 
town. It occupies a group of plain chairs, 
arranged in the form of a pyramid. At 
the apex is Polly Garter, whom we have 
come to think of as the presiding spirit 
of the play. In the centre of the front 
row sits blind Captain Cat. Upon stools 
at either side of the stage are the two 
Narrators: Mr. Roose-Evans has wisely 
divided these long passages, as in the 
original text. Others in the company 
share the various characters among 
themselves—thus one player is responsible 
for Nogood Boyo, Mr. Pritchard, 1st 
Drowned, Old Man, Sinbad, and Fisher- 
man, and another player for Mrs. Organ 
Morgan, Mae Rose Cottage, Mrs. Ogmore- 
Pritchard, Little Boy Waldo, and 2nd 
Neighbour. 


There is low singing at curtain-rise. 
Then the town is asleep, and lights are 
directed only upon the faces of the two 
Narrators. Voice after voice speaks from 
the dark; dawn comes, and its first flush 
is upon the hair and face of Polly Garter. 
With the ing light, the town 
stirs; by then all of its people are estab- 
lished in the mind, and it is hard to 
persuade ourselves, while Thomas’ 
dialogue darts to and fro, and rapidly 
characters are assumed and shed, that in 
fact we are looking only at a company of 
players—a set of contrasted voices—ranged on 


a pyramid of chairs. 


Mr. Roose-Evans never breaks the frame. He 
works inventively within it. Thus the entire com- 
pany, drumming with its feet, can change in a 
moment to the schoolchildren that rush down the 
pavement. A flicker of coloured bubbles, and 
the children are at play. An actor has 


FAMILIAR FACES. 
By J. C. TREWIN. 
where none exists. The mind is set free. In effect, 


Mr. Roose-Evans addresses us as the Chorus does in 
that other play: “‘ Think, when we talk of horses, 


that you see them”; “ Suppose that you have 
seen .. .”; “ Play with your fancies ’’; “‘O, do 
but think...” And, as we respond, the little town 


by the sea, so variously peopled, shines and glows 
in the delighted imagination. When at length it 
has faded in song, when “ the suddenly wind- 
shaken wood springs awake for the second dark 





RECORDING THE EVENTS OF “ONE MAD-SUMMER’S NIGHT AT JONATHAN HARD- 
CASTLE’S COUNTRY HOUSE ": A SCENE FROM “ ONE FOR THE POT " AT THE WHITEHALL. 
LEFT TO RIGHT ARE: CYNTHIA (HELEN JESSOP), AMY (SHEILA MERCIER), ARNOLD 
(LARRY NOBLE), HARDCASTLE (TERRY SCOTT), JUGG (LEO FRANKLYN), HICKORY 


(BRIAN RIX ; ON FLOOR), AND CHARLIE (BASIL LORD). 





A SCENE FROM THE NEW JULIAN SLADE-DOROTHY REYNOLDS MUSICAL COMEDY, 
“ WILDEST DREAMS,” AT THE VAUDEVILLE: SEEN HERE ARE (L. TO R.): CAROL (ANNA 


time this one Spring day,’’ we take a minute or 
so to come to ourselves, so involved have we been 
in the task of re-creation. 


I beg all with a feeling for the stage, and for 
the sound of the word, to take this opportunity of 
hearing, and seeing, ‘“‘ Under Milk Wood.” All of 
the players are young graduates of the Royal 









Academy of Dramatic Art. They speak 

simply, warmly, with zest, without 
affectation. Special thanks to Paddy Frost 
(Polly), Philip Madoc (Captain Cat), and Bernard 
Gibbons and Richard Wardale as the Narrators. 
But, if I were scrupulously fair, | ought to name 
the entire company (nineteen in nearly sixty 
parts). Over all is James Roose-Evans: it is an 
extraordinarily satisfying production—particu- 
larly so at a period when too many directors 
merely get in the way of their authors. 
Here Mr. Roose-Evans knows that the 
night belongs to Dylan Thomas, and it is 
of Thomas we think when the First 
Voice says, towards the night’s end, “ Six 
feet deep that name sings in the cold 
earth.”” Here Dylan Thomas is allowed 
to sing. 


I am not under-valuing for a moment 
the very fine production that first brought 
“Under Milk Wood "’ to the West End 
stage. I admired it then, and I admire 
it now. But it was felt in those days 
that there must be some resolutely 
theatrical differentiation between the 
radio-play and the stage-play: nobody 
had dealt with the problem, and it was 
most ingeniously tackled. Now this 
simpler method has been evolved: one 
that heightens the radio script just 
enough for its use in the theatre, but at 
the same time allows the imagination to 
work its own will: “ There’s the clip- 
clop of horses on the sunhoneyed cobbles 
of the humming streets, hammering of 
horseshoes, gobble quack and cackle, 
tomtit twitter from the bird-ounced 
boughs. ..."’ My sole regret is the need 
for an interval. ‘ Under Milk Wood ”’ 
should begin and end without a pause 
to weaken the spell. 


Other familiar faces are less important, 
less satisfactory. ‘‘ One for the Pot” is 
a farce at the Whitehall during which 
somebody says, speaking of Brian Rix, 
“He can’t be in two places at once.” 
But he can; he can be in three places, 
and, if the final curtain were not suitably 
tactful in its descent, he would be in 
four. It is the kind of farce, entirely 
mechanical in design and performance, 
that might have made one brief, rapid 
sketch. As it is, it runs on and on during 
what the programme calls typically ‘‘ one 
mad-summer’s night at Jonathan Hard- 
castle’s country house.” Hardcastle, 
barking in a wheel-chair, wants for some 
reason to give away {10,c00—if he can 
be assured that the lucky man has no 
surviving relatives. The lucky man 
(played by Mr. Rix) proves at first to 
be one of twins, then of triplets . . . but 
need I goon? There is a terrific amount 
of crashing and smashing, panting and 
banging, and Mr. Rix is always treading 
hard on his own heels. Unluckily, the 
joke is insisted on so fiercely that it soon 
ceases to amuse. All one can do is to 
note the names of the authors (Ray 
Cooney and Tony Hilton), agree that Mr. 
Rix has an uncommon memory, and agree also 
that Henry Kendall, the director, has not lost 
his gift for urging farce forward at a dizzying 
rate. 


As for “ Wildest Dreams” (Vaudeville), I 
must report simply that this has the pleasing 





only to move a single pace from his chair 
in the front row to become the Rev. Eli 
Jenkins telling his morning verses to the 
emptiness of Coronation Street. A waver 
of light, a few quick movements, and we 
are in the Sailors’ Arms listening to the 
song of the “ chimbley sweep.” Through- 
out, the voices do the work as Dylan 
Thomas them to do it; but 
Mr. Roose-Evans, with a quite fantastic 
economy of means, has managed to 
suggest a full scale theatrical production 





OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


“ROMEO AND JULIET ” (Stratford-upon-Avon).—Dorothy Tutin and Brian 
Murray as the lovers in a production directed by Peter Hall. (August 15.) 

“ LADY CHATTERLEY ” (Arts).—A play by John Hart, based on the novel 
by D. H. Lawrence. (August 16.) 

“ GUILTY PARTY ” (St. Martin’s).—. 
Ross and Campbell Singer, authors of “‘ Any Other Business,” with 
pre el Sinclair, Ralph Michael, Frances Rowe, Ann Firbank. 


Anthony Sharp directs a play by George 
Donald 


I appreciate Julian 
Slade’s gift as alight composer and Dorothy 
te ‘s sense of comedy, and her 
rising vocal inflection; but I am sure 
that, with advantage, they could get 
wilder and wilder. We want to be 
surprised; and “‘ Wildest Dreams,”’ once 
we know the Slade-Reynolds idiom, is 
all too familiar. What in the world 
would Dylan Thomas have thought of 
the public-house scene? How many 
leagues from the Sailors’ Arms ? 
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THE ADVANTAGES OF BEING ALOFT: TOWER, HAWK AND HELICOPTER. 


MR. A. E. KNIGHTS OF NORFOLK CONSIDERS THAT HE HAS THE REMEDY FOR POACHING ONE OF THE THREE TOWERS, OVER 70 FT. HIGH, WHICH HAVE BEEN ERECTED FOR FIRE-FIGHTING 
BIRDS. HE FILLS A 4-FT. PLASTIC OR RUBBER BALLOON WITH HYDROGEN, STRINGS A CELLU- BY THE FORESTRY COMMISSION IN THE NEW FOREST, HAMPSHIRE. IT IS CONNECTED BY 
LOID MODEL OF A HAWK BENEATH IT, AND AT 60 FT. ABOVE THE GROUND THE “ HAWK” TELEPHONE TO THE HEADQUARTERS AT LYNDHURST, WHENCE HELP CAN BE IMMEDIATELY 
HOVERS AND DIVES IN THE WIND. SUMMONED IN THE EVENT OF FIRE DAMAGING THE VALUABLE FIRS. 
ne eg “ee yy. 


i 


HELICOPTERS OF THE R.A.F. CENTRAL FLYING SCHOOL HELICOPTER WING ADVANCING IN FORMATION ON AUGUST 10 FROM THEIR FORMER BASE AT SOUTH CERNEY, GLOUCESTERSHIRE, TO THE 
R.A.F. STATION AT TERNHILL, SHROPSHIRE. THE TASK OF THE UNIT IS TO TRAIN STUDENTS AND INSTRUCTORS IN HELICOPTER FLYING FOR THE VARIOUS SERVICES. 
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FORTNIGHT of 
odds-and-ends has 
given us a Russian opera (Tchaikovsky's “ The 
Queen of Spades’), a Russian ballet (a danced 
version of Shakespeare’s ‘‘Othello’’), an Italian tragi- 
comedy (“‘ Two Women,” directed by Vittorio de 
Sica), and a Franco-Italian farce (“ Infidelity *’). 
Never have I missed poor old Great Britain more ! 


The Russian films are to be seen, in two distinct 
programmes, at the Royal Festival Hall on Sunday 
evenings. The Pushkin opera is much better than 
the Shakespearean ballet, and should not indeed 
be missed by anyone who loves opera but has 
hitherto found it a distressing medium in the 
cinema—over-loud as to the singing, over-muted 
orchestrally, and inexpressively acted. In this 
exceptional film the singers are distinguished, the 
actors are distinctly but not too obtrusively 
different people, the chorus and orchestra are those 
of the Bolshoi Theatre, and the colour is unusually 
delicate and subtle. The direction is by Roman 
Tikhomirov, who also gave us ‘‘ Eugene Onegin,” 
the only previous opera-film that can compare in 
all-round excellence with this one. The film 
itself—as a pure piece of Pushkin story-telling as 
distinct from opera—is good enough to be com- 
pared, not unfavourably, with our own non- 
musical film of ‘“‘ The Queen of Spades,” directed 
by Thorold Dickinson some ten years ago. And 
if the aged Soviet actress, Yelena Polevitskaya, 
playing the old countess does not entirely put 
Dame Edith Evans’s well-remembered and won- 
derful performance out of mind, that is simply 
because nothing could ! 


But the Soviet ballet to the plot of Shakespeare’s 
“ Othello”” simply does not pass muster. The 
dancing is for the most part almost ludicrously 
conventional ; little could possibly be made of the 
plot by anyone who did not know the play pretty 
well; and we find on looking into our programmes 
that the same artist—Vakhtang Chabukiani—is 
responsible not only for the direction and the 
production but also for the dominating—or, at 
least the most-in-the-way—dancing performance, 








A POLYGLOT LOT. 
By ALAN DENT. 


muddy, and the colour is muddier still. The 
occasion has, of course, the interest of a rather 
desperate experiment. But judged on any standard 
or from any angle, this Russian Shakespeare 


OUR CRITIC’S CHOICE. 





SOPHIA LOREN, WHO IS APPEARING IN “ TWO WOMEN.” 
Alan Dent writes: ‘ Sophia Loren has, for some few years 
now, been bewitching the film critics to a man—and even 
to a woman—into thinking that she is a far better actress 
than, in reality, she is. Sulky beauty, an impudently 
beautiful shape, and the wild grace of an Italian contadina, 
have taken some other Mediterranean film-stars almost as 
far in fostering the same illusion. But something better, a 
distinct suggestion of comic force, came over Miss Loren 
in a light comedy called ‘It Started in Naples’ (with the 
late Clark Gable), just a year ago. And to this Miss Loren 
adds a distinct suggestion of tragic force as well, in a some- 
what unsatisfactory film called ‘Two 
Women’ made by that distinguished but 
erratic Italian director, Vittorio de Sica. 
The film an its London career at both 
the Ritz the Continentale on July 27." 


(danced) does not anywhere begin 
to compare with that Russian 
Pushkin-Tchaikovsky (acted and 
sung). 


The new vehicle for that tireless 
Italian actress, Sophia Loren, has 
been directed by Vittorio de Sica 
and given the English title, ‘‘ Two 
Women.” Adapted from one of the 
popular novels of Alberto Moravia, 
it wobbles dangerously between 
moods. For the first half it is 
conducted in a key of light-hearted- 
ness and gaiety even though we 
are in the throes of the last war 
in Italy. Cesira (Miss Loren’s 
character) is a gay and passionate 
Roman grocer who runs for safety 












FROM “TWO WOMEN”—A FILM SET IN THE ITALY OF WORLD WAR 


TWO AND DIRECTED BY VITTORIO DE SICA: HERE CESIRA (SOPHIA 
LOREN) AND HER DAUGHTER ROSETTA (ELEONORA BROWN) SEEK A LIFT 
FROM A JEEP ON THEIR RETURN FROM ROME TO THEIR NATIVE 


into the country with her thirteen- 
year-old daughter Rosetta, whom 
she is anxious to preserve from 
both the ravages of war and the 


VILLAGE. (CONTINENTALE). 


that of Othello himself whom he turns into a kind 
of grinning golliwog. Grinning almost per- 
manently, too, so that this Moor with the dazzling 
teeth appears to get huge enjoyment out 


ravishment of the soldiery. They 

meet and like and are understood by 
an earnest young student in square-cut glasses 
(Jean-Paul Belmondo). But too soon this re- 
sponsible character is killed off. 






Any conviction that 
Cesira herself is a respon- 
sible character is weakened at the very outset when 
we see her giving herself to an importunate coal- 
dealer who is taking over her grocery business. 
She makes this concession with a shrug of the 
shoulders which suggests that this surrender is a 
mere seal to a business pact and all in the Italian 
day’s work. So it may be, and it is all very human. 
But this opening episode seriously allays the impres- 
sion intended at the film’s hideous (and obviously 
severely edited) climax when Cesira and Rosetta are 
seized and violated by a squad of Moroccan soldiery 
(fighting for the Allies, though it hardly seems to 
me to matter what side they may be on). 


Cesira’s distress (and Miss Loren certainly 
simulates it well) is much more lasting than that 
of her cherished daughter, who accepts an invitation 
to a dance from the next young Italian who comes 
along—a young lorry-driver who picks up the 
pair just after their ordeal. No, somehow this 
critic—for one—fails to feel the necessary involve- 
ment in this tragi-comedy. At the very start 
there is something so casual in the way in which 
Cesira does not rub off her cheek the amorous and 
grimy pinch of the coalman that it prevents me 
being greatly moved by the later misfortunes of 
both herself and her darling daughter 


Just as this very Italian affair fails—for me 
at least—to achieve that sense of responsibility 
which would make its climax moving and disturb- 
ing so the Franco-Italian farce, “ Infidelity,’’ fails 
to arrive at that sense of delightful irresponsibility 
which is surely the very essence of farce. A 
couturiére (Micheline Preslé) and her much younger 
friend (Jean Seberg) both love and are regularly 
loved by the same young man (Jean-Pierre Cassel), 
who rapidly takes on the appearance of a frayed 
rope in a furious tug-of-war. The ladies spend an 
absurdly long time before they discover that they 
have the same object in common. The older 


woman in a rage plans a party to which she 
invites not only the lover and the friend but also 
the latter’s husband (Francois Perier) 


This last 





ee, weer Ley Tee 


A FRANCO-ITALIAN FARCE: A SCENE FROM “ INFIDELITY ”— 
WITH MADELEINE (MICHELINE PRESLE) AND ANTOINE (JEAN- 
PIERRE CASSEL) HAVING A NOT-SO-SERIOUS DISAGREEMENT. 
“ INFIDELITY " IS DISTRIBUTED BY MIRACLE FILMS, (CAMEO-POLY.) 


gives the only performance worthy of a true 
French farce—presenting a preoccupied archivist 
(not at all unlike Hedda Gabler’s husband) 
who is utterly unaware of his wife’s daily 
infidelity and who delightfully makes 





of the whole affair right up to the climax 
which is, of course, the smothering of 
Desdemona—the actual murder itself 
being performed with a grinning gusto. 


M. Chabukiani may, for all I know, 
be the Massine-cum-“ Lifar-cum ”-Help- 
mann of All the Russias, and one gathers 
that he received an award called the 
Lenin Prize. But he is not going to 
receive any award from me, and experts 
on the subject of ballet itself assure me 
that I am not in error in finding no 
enjoyment in this elaborate film. The 
Desdemona of Vera Tsignadze ‘ droops 
woeful-wan like one forlorn ’’ (which is 
at least in character). The original music 





by M. Matchavariani is ordinary and 


OTHER CURRENT FILMS. 





“ WHISTLE DOWN THE WIND” (Rank. Generally Released, August 7).— 
An audacious but breathtakingly successful account of how some kids on a 
Lancashire farm in mid-winter genuinely mistook a bearded young murderer 
sheltering in a barn for the Messiah at his Second i 
Bryan Forbes—his first job at film-directing—is almost beyond praise. 

“ON THE DOUBLE” (Paramount. Generally Released, August 14).—E 
Danny Kaye cannot galvanise this cubebtand cemnte—ahioen rane 
tally unamusing year, 1944—about a humble American soldier who is forced 
into impersonating a military V.I.P. The script is largely to blame—both in 
dialogue and in general idea. 
“THE ABSENT-MINDED PROFESSOR” (Disney. Generally R 
August 14).—The idea here is not well kept up to the end, hat Benen 8 
funny one to begin with—Fred MacMurray being too intent on counteracting 
the force of gravitation to remember his own wedding. There is an abundance 
of brilliant trick-photography. 


Coming. The direction by 


excuses for her absence to his two babies, 
whilst putting them to bed with their shoes 
on. Miss Preslé is merely avid and pre- 
posterous, M. Jean-Pierre Cassel is no 
Jean-Paul Belmondo, and Miss Seberg— 
though they have now replaced her ashen 
crop with a mop of dark hair—has no whit 
of that sense of mischief which might have 
made the naughty wife amusing and not 
deplorable. Was ever so wooden a young 
actress engaged to appear in so many 
films in so short a space of time ? 


Both of these two films, the Italian and 
the French, are translated into passably 
good English. But the sub-titles to the 








Russian ae are bad enough to be 
extremely funny. . 
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UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHS—NO. 111: WHERE THEY WERE A SHORT TIME AGO. 











GAZING AT THE RUINS OF THEIR HOME, WHICH COLLAPSED SOON AFTER THEY FLED: THE TENANTS OF A HOUSE IN STEPNEY 


This picture is a sad comment on the state of much of the old housing still in which could be connected with our prosperous society. Standing in front 
use in London. This three-storey house in Swedenborg Square, Stepney, which of their ruined home can be seen some of the former tenants, who were put 
had nineteen tenants, showed signs of collapse on the night of August 8. up in a nearby church hall. The expression on the face of the small boy standing 
A few hours later a side wall fell down leaving rooms and furniture exposed. | in the centre who has lost his home seems to contain all the sadness of the 
It is a scene more reminiscent of the blitz of the last war than of anything situation. The world has literally crashed about his head. 
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AST week I referred to the irritating 
errors in simple fact which marred 

the first issue of Mr. John Gunther's 
“ Inside Europe,” twenty-five years ago. 
If you didn’t happen to know a particular 
country and its politics the chapters 





A LITERARY LOUNGER. 


By E. D. O'BRIEN. 


hardly be felt by young readers. Never- 
theless, extreme danger becomes all the 
more awe-inspiring when it has to be faced 
in the coldest of cold blood, and even 
those who cannot remember ever having 
heard an air-raid siren will find the hair 








on that country were interesting and 
impressive. If, on the other hand—as in the case 
of Germany, France and Italy for example—you 
knew your facts, you were irritated by the fact 
that Mr. Gunther most impressively didn’t. 

This would seem to be an American characteris- 
tic. I have just been reading Pressure Group, 
by Professor H. H. Wilson. This, to the unin- 
formed, would appear to be a well-documented— 
indeed, scholarly—description of how commercial 
television was established in this country in the 
face of the opposition and dislike of the Conserva- 
tive Cabinet, of the Conservative Party in Parlia- 
ment and the struggle between the two pressure 
groups, the National Television Council, represent- 
ing the “ Establishment,” and the Popular 
Television Association. 

So far, so good. But if you happen to know 
the whole story from the inside, as I happen to do, 
you have a very different picture. Again and 
again Professor Wilson gets his facts wrong. Take 
a small personal example: he refers to me when 
I was recreating the Conservative Party’s publicity 
machine under Lord Woolton, and says that 
I was “joined by Messrs. Brian Willis, John 
Profumo and Colin Mann.” It is true that I 
recruited the two last named to my staff (and an 
admirable job they did too), but Mr. Willis was 
appointed by my successor and I hardly set eyes 
on him until I had the pleasure of meeting him in 
Nairobi this January! And so it goeson. Indeed, 
while, as I say, this book would be extremely 
interesting to someone who doesn’t know the 
subject, to someone who does, so far from being 
a work of social and political scholarship it is 
often inaccurate and exasperatingly superficial. 

While I hesitated whether to put Professor 
Wilson's book into the non-fiction or fiction section 
of this column, there can be little doubt about the 
admirable factual nature of Wynford Vaughan- 
Thomas’s Anzio. Mr. Vaughan-Thomas, a dis- 
tinguished B.B.C. war correspondent, went ashore 
with the Anglo-American attacking troops when 
they landed at Anzio in an imaginative Chur- 
chillian attempt to break the deadlock in 
Southern Italy at the beginning of 1944. ‘ Attack- 
ing troops ” is probably not quite the right phrase. 
Surprise was complete; the landing was entirely 
unopposed ; and for many hours the road to Rome 
lay open and the turning of the German position 
of the Gustav Line seemed inevitable. And then 


happened. The American troops 
didn’t advance and remained in what became the 
Anzio beachhead until ing counter-attacked 
them, and in months of bitter fighting nearly threw 
them back into the sea. 


On the Allied side the question was: “‘ What has 
gone wrong?” Mr. Vaughan-Thomas has few 
doubts. The story is as good an account of one of 
the most sternly fought battles of the last war as 
one could wish for. 

It is natural enough that distinctive pro- 
fessional occupations should produce distinctive 
types, and that this circumstance should provide 
such satirical columnists as Beachcomber and 
Peter Simple with much valuable material. I am 
afraid that Brig.-General A. C. Critchley, who 


Critcu |—the exclamation mark is not mine— 
will be far from pleased when he learns that as I 
turned the pages of his book I constantly found 
myself murmuring “General Nidgett.” It. is 
only, let me hasten to reassure him, his intense 
preoccupation with games, and his application of 


craggy personality 
deemed by the matter-of-fact courage with which 
he endures the blindness which struck him at the 
age of sixty-three. 


shell duchess,” as she was described 
, on account of her tininess and 


and much plagued by her unpleasant sister-in-law, 
but full of courage and gaiety. Her 
with Madame du Deffand, which gives an enchant- 


years, racked 3 
her late husband's colossal debts. 
revolutionaries of the years after 1789, though they 
imprisoned her, grew to appreciate love 


ae 
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By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 
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rising on their scalps as they follow Major 

“ Bill” Hartley through some of his more alarming 

experiences, such as banging the clock on a time 
bomb with a hammer ! 

We have travelled a long way from the days 

when i i 


seem to embody continual assa 


—_ between 
ound it very difficult to stomach 383 pages of him 
One expects crime writers to b 
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UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHS—NO. 112: A SEA CHANGE. 























A SCALLOP AND A DOG-WHELK SHELL ENCRUSTED WITH THE TUBES OF THE SERPULID TUBE-WORM. 


The fantastic decoration on these two shells is the work of the serpulid tube- 
worm, a creature with an extraordinary talent for powerful and original design. 
The shells were found at Camusfearna, in the Western Highlands, by Mr. Gavin 
Maxwell, who took this photograph of them. The dark speckled background 
against which the shells are seen is not a large mass of caviare but Mr. Maxwell’s 
briefcase. There is such a rococo look about these worm casts that one feels 


they might have come from the residens of an 18th-century prince-archbishop 
rather than have been picked up among the oddments that litter a Scottish 
sea-shore. Many artists to-day strive to achieve such an abstract vision of 
movement and energy as the serpulid tube-worm has left on these shells and 
few of them with all their technique can emulate what the worm does without 
thinking and as a matter of course. 
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LOOKING AHEAD: CARS—OWNING, DRIVING AND CLEANING THEM. 


By LIEUT.-COLONEL A. G. DOUGLAS CLEASE, B.Sc., A.M.I.Mech.E. 


| agen the motorist’s point of view there was only one slightly-less-black 
spot in the clouds of gloom spread by the Chancellor in his austerity 
budget on July 25, for it appears that a five-year roads programme is to 
‘involve a considerable increase on the present rate of expenditure.” What 
exactly that may mean in detail is not clear, but it seems to imply in general 
that the motorways already building or planned will at least be continued, 
and that the requirements for the near future in the way of improvements to 
existing trunk roads will not be so drastically pruned as many had feared 
So we can take comfort in the belief that we are to get something of what 
we are paying for 

That road improvements to eliminate notorious bottlenecks and expedite 
the smooth flow of traffic are becoming ever increasingly urgent is made 
obvious at any fine summer weekend and at each succeeding public holiday 
We need not even go to see for ourselves what a cynic has described as the 
‘organised chaos,”’ for television cameras have shown us the miles-long 
traffic jams, as on the Exeter by-pass 

What I find . 
disheartening is the ng 
fact that steps taken 
long ago to relieve 
congestion are al- 
ready out-dated, for 
it argues a sad lack 
of foresight on the 
part of the plan- 
ners in that either 
they were not bold 
enough in their con- 
ception of what was 
required at the 
time or they failed 
miserably in esti- 
mating the future 
growth of traffx 
It isunderstandable 
that considerations 
of cost sometimes 
prevent them from 
doing what they 
would wish, but is it 
not false economy 
to build a road just 
adequate for the 
present and then 
sooner or later have 
to incur much addi- 
tional expense to 
prevent it becom- 
ing a bottleneck ? 

I wonder if 
this may not too 
soon prove to be 
the case with the 
fifteen - mile - long 
twin-lane dual car 
riageways of the 
Doncaster by-pass, 
which was opened by Mr. Marples on July 31, and which has certainly relieved 
the congestion in Doncaster. Similar doubts were expressed when the Ross Spur 
was opened, although it will probably not be until M4 is in use that congestion 
appears on its twin-lane dual tracks. The twin lanes of the dual-track 
Meriden by-pass between Birmingham and Coventry are often badly con- 
gested, and it is a great relief to meet the three-lane carriageways of M1. 
Perhaps M1 has made us too greedy for more ! 

Apart from easing congestion the motorways often cut distances between 
towns, and this has been taken into account in the latest edition of the Road 
Distance Chart issued by the Royal Insurance Company. This is a most 
useful ready-reckoner as it gives distances between ninety-four towns, and a 
supplementary list allows distances between a further 100 towns to be 
calculated. The chart may be obtained free from the Company’s head offices 
at 1 North John Street, Liverpool, and 24-28 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 

It is already evident that the Motor Show at Earls Court (October 18-28) 
will display many new models from both British and Continental factories. 
Indeed, some of them I have previously briefly described. Recent Rootes’ 
introductions are a new Singer to be known as the Vogue, an improved 
Singer Gazelle, and the Hillman Minx de luxe saloon. The Vogue is a 
medium-priced luxury four-deor saloon of contemporary styling with 
well-curved wrap-round screen and rear window, thin pillars offering minimum 
obstruction to vision, and a gracefully-curved roof line that affords good 
headroom. 

It is larger and roomier but lower built than the Gazelle, having a 5-in.- 
longer wheelbase of 8 ft. 5 ins. and a 2$-in.-wider front track of 4 ft. 34 ins. 
Its oversquare 1.6-litre engine is developed from that of the Sunbeam Rapier 
but has a cast-iron, instead of an aluminium alloy, head and a single Solex 
down-draught carburettor. Compression ratio is 8.3 to 1, and the power 
output 66.25 b.h.p. gross at 4800 r.p.m. 

The standard transmission is a four-speed gearbox with synchromesh 
for the upper three ratios controlled by a central floor-mounted lever, but the 





A NEW MODEL AMONG AGED CEDARS: ONE OF THE MANY NEW CARS WHICH WILL BE SHOWN AT THE MOTOR SHOW THIS YEAR THE 
NEW SINGER VOGUE. IT IS LARGER, ROOMIER AND LOWER-BUILT THAN THE GAZELLE, AND ITS FEATURES INCLUDE DUAL HEADLAMPS. 
COLONEL CLEASE DISCUSSES SOME OF THE NEWER CARS, AND THE BRITISH ROADS THEY HAVE TO COPE WITH. 


Laycock-de Normanville overdrive is an optional extra and is operative on 
third and top gears. The Easidrive three-speed automatic transmission is 
also an optional extra. Suspension is orthodox by coil springs and wishbones 
at the front and semi-elliptic rear springs, both having telescopic hydraulic 
dampers. Lockheed drum brakes have two-leading shoes at the front, and 
Burman recirculating ball steering is fitted 

Unusual precautions are taken to suppress the transfer of noise and 
vibration to the integrally constructed body, and maintenance is minimised 
by the use of nylon or rubber bushes in chassis points so that there are only 
four greasers to receive attention. The interior furnishing is quietly luxurious, 
with instruments neatly set in a polished walnut fascia, and the equipment is 
very comprehensive. The price with purchase tax is {956 8s. 11d., overdrive 
costing £61 19s. 7d. or automatic transmission £128 6s. 8d. extra. 

The Series I1IC Gazelle, also, now has the 1.6-litre engine with its larger 
crankshaft and valves, developing 56.5 b.h.p. at 4100 r.p.m. and allowing 
the higher rear axle ratio of 4.22 to 1 to be adopted, in order to give a higher 
cruising speed and 
a better fuel con 
sumption. Luxury 
seating, polished 
woodwork, glove 
box, courtesy lights, 
screen washers 
bumper overriders, 
twin sun visors, and 
heater are included 
in the standard 
specification, and 
optional extras to 
the four-speed cen 
tral control gearbox 
are overdrive or 
Easidrive auto 
matic transmission 
Moreover, in spite 
of the many im 
provements and the 
increased purchase 
tax the total price 
has been kept down 
to {839 15s. 74d. 
for the saloon, 
£971 os. 7d. for the 
convertible and 
£956 8s. 11d. for 
the estate car. The 
extra cost of over- 
drive or automatic 
transmission is the 
same as for the 
Vogue. 

In the case of 
the Hillman Minx 
IIIC de luxe saloon 
not only are the 
1.6-litre engine and 
the higher 4.22 to 
1 axle fitted, with slightly lower first and reverse gears, and other minor 
chassis improvements to reduce the number of greasing points, but the 
price has been substantially reduced. 

The price, including tax, was {764 148., which the increase in tax raised 
to £787 1s., but a reduction in basic price to £498 plus the higher tax of 
£229 9s. 9d. gives a total price of {727 9s. 9d., a reduction of virtually {60 
This has been made possible by the modernisation and expansion scheme of 
the manufacturers, and by discontinuing the ordinary saloon in favour of 
the de luxe model and its convertible and estate car versions. 

There has sometimes been dissatisfaction with manufacturers’ warranties, 
and the B.M.C. have introduced a new warranty from August 1 which, 
briefly summarised, runs with the car for twelve months whether or not it 
remains with the first owner. Parts not manufactured by B.M.C. also now 
come within its scope, and it also includes labour charges for the removal 
and/or replacement of any part found defective, provided that the work is 
done by a distributor/dealer of the B.M.C. 

_At times I am accused of being lazy, but for the last few weeks I have been 
using a new car-cleaning and polishing preparation known as Holiday, 
produced by Johnson’s Wax. It is a creamy white liquid in a plastic bottle 
with an ingenious non-spill nozzle, and it is merely applied with a damp 
sponge or cloth, allowed to haze, and wiped off with a soft cloth. It is not 
necessary to wash the car first and can be applied to a dirty car, which it 
certainly cleans and polishes very effectively with the minimum of physical 
exertion—perhaps I am lazy, after all! The ten oz. bottle will deal with a 
family saloon four times, and costs 6s. 

To those taking an autumn touring holiday I recommend the Foreign 
Touring Companion, which contains much useful information on currencies, 
Continental mountain passes, a technical dictionary in seven languages, and 
fourteen pages of a well-laid-out log book in which to record routes, distances 
and fuel and oil purchases for future reference. It costs 2s. post free from 
Dudley Noble Publications, 526 Grand Buildings, London, W.C.2 
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A box of 


: du MAURIER 


- =| carries twenty 


~~ — 


beautifully packed 


full size 





filter tip cigarettes 
made from 

the finest 

Virginia tobacco 


that money 


J -~O —- 


can buy. 





Twenty Exceptional Cigarettes 
for 46 


————- ——<— 
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How true 
are these 
Whyte & Mackay 


advertisements ? 





WHYTEzMACKAYS 


SPECIAL 


SELECTED SCOTCH 


WHISKY 
ha. 


\ ESTABLISHED 
194 


From left to right, we portray Whisky Sour, The Whyte & Mackay himself, 
Scotch and Soda. Scotch Horse's Neck and Scotch Tom Collins. 


100% observation kept throughout the years, has failed to reveal 
the slightest deviation. Whyte & Mackay is, was, and intends to 
remain the lightest Scotch whisky you can buy. Not only the 
lightest, but the most delicately blended, the cleanest-tasting, and 
the most sociable. It combines effortlessly with a wide variety of 
other elements, yielding the most pleasing range of by-products! 
To help you achieve these desirable results yourself, we’ve put an 
impressive golden measure cap atop the beautiful Whyte & Mackay 
bottle. Armed with this device, you can produce the most 
scientific Singles, Doubles, Rob Roys, Whisky Sours . . . the lot. 
Your friends will stand amazed, your enemies baffled. And 
all because we’ ve told you the truth about Whyte & Mackay! 


In bottles with the new measure cap, half and quarter pocket flasks and miniatures. 


WHYTE & MACKAY LIMITED, GLASGOW. 
An Independent Company Established 1844 












CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions—namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be 
lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price as shown on the cover of this issue, and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise 
di of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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Pimms goes with leisure and laughter 
Pimms goes with summer and shade 


Pimms is just grand when you’re tanned 
on the sand, 


Add lemonade and it’s made. 


The No. 1 PARTY DRINK 


Pimms plus fizzy lemonade and ice, topped with a slice of 
lemon, tastes delicious. 


Send for Pimms party leaflet to : Pimms, 100 Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 











Watch your Savings GROW 


WITH GUARANTEED SECURITY- WITHOUT WORRY 











| PINNOCK FINANCE 


COMPANY (GREAT BRITAIN ) LIMITED 








Oo 


OFFER UP TO INTEREST 


O 
PLUS 172 ON DEPOSITS OF £500 OR MORE 





Put your savings to work for you. Invest them with PINNOCK 
FINANCE and reap the benefits of these generous Interest Rates. 
Send today for the fully descriptive Brochure which tells you 
all about PINNOCK and explains how easy it is to open a 
Deposit Account. 


eee ee ee ee eee 
! 

IF RE-INVESTED, £100 MORE THAN 7°: The Secretary od | 
DOUBLES ITSELF IN 10 YEARS : Pinnock Finance Co. (Gt. Britain) Ltd. 
127 Cheapside, London, E.C.2 | 
WO FEES, DUTY OR COMMISSION | 
a be | 
EASY WITHDRAWALS Please send me fully Gosesigttve Booklet on i 
how to open a Deposit Account. | 
INITIAL DEPOSITS FROM £25 | 
| NAME 
Pinnock Finance Co. (Gt.B.) | | 

ADDRESS......... 
Ltd. is a member of the world- | 
wide Pinnock Group. LLJ ! 
Est. 1891. oni _ 
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By Appointment to Her Majesty the Queen. 
Suppliers of Domecq Sherry, Luis Gorden & Sons Lid. 


For the 
discriminating 
palate ... 


F you know just how good a 

Sherry can be...if you appre- 

ciate the delight of a perfect 
Fino, exquisite in flavour, just 
full enough in body, just dry 
enough for the most discrimin- 
ating palate, there is no Sherry 
quite comparable with Domecq’s 
“La Ina.” 

Remember, Domecq’s Sherries 
are grown and aged in Jerez, 
Spain. They are among the finest 
in the world and have been 
acknowledged as such through- 
out the centuries 





OMCCYS 
LA INA 
CStino Enxcguisile Dy 


Obtainable through your usual channels of supply. 
Sole Importers (Wholesale only) Luis Gordon & Sons Lid., 12 Hobart Place, London, S.W.1 


Ss 


Remembering the most popular ‘DOUBLE CENTURY ” 
and delicious ‘CELEBRATION CREAM’ 
es 


for the sweeter palat 












SHADOW 


PLEASE REMEMBER 
ST. DUNSTAN’S 
IN YOUR WILL 


- 


All information from 
THE LORD FRASER OF LONSDALE 
(Chairman) 





OVERSEAS 
SHIPPING 


(Me 
; When calling at these Canadian Ports 
ST. JOHN’S, NEWFOUNDLAND 
HALIFAX, N.S.—SAINT JOHN, N.B. 
QUEBEC and MONTREAL, QUE. 
VANCOUVER and VICTORIA, B.C 


“EXPORT’ 


CIGARETTES S? DUNSTAN’S 
at competitive prices “In Bond” for 1, South Audley $ 
passenger and crew use. : we 


(Registered in accordance with the National 
Assistance Act, 1948) 
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Take your time and enjoy Martini! Chilled? With soda? “On the 
rocks"? Take your choice. The taste of Martini reveals the subtle 
blending of high quality wines and selected aromatic plants, for which 
it has been famous for generations. So give yourself time to enjoy it! 





ae Sweet, Dry or Bianco 





This is the gorgeous Queen of Spades redesigned by Player’s. 
In the fortune-telling pack she means happiness throughout 
life in every way, and she is certainly well supplied with the 
right cigarette for the job. In the French pack she is said to be 


x 


Pallas, goddess of war and wisdom, a real blue-stockinged 
battle-axe of a girl, and in another pack she was Elfrida from 
the wild land of Wales, look you. But ours is the happiest 
Queen of them all. She’s got Player’s. 


?, . 


ane 


oy 


mie 


Sell 
map 


A rose and a crown and a packet of Player’s 


The Queen of Spades has been sitting on the table in 
her dowdy old robe for so long that she has given up 
hope. But Player’s have brightened her life, and 
given her a real new look, all black lace and sparklers. 
Also a glittering new crown on her gorgeous head, a 
fresh Rose of York in one little hand, and a packet of 
Player’s in the other. Now when her King comes 


home, tired and trumped, she can turn his mind from 
affairs of State to affairs of pleasure, and like all the 
happiest families in the kingdom they can settle down 
to a smooth Player’s cigarette. People who play cards 
play better for a good smoke. And even those who 
can’t tell a Jack from a Knave will tell you that they 


just love Player’s. People love Player's 











